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CLARICE VILLIERS; 


OR, 


WHAT LOVE FEARED. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE HEART'S REBELLION. 


Mightier far 
Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway 
Of magic, potent over sun and star 
Is love, t. though oft to agony distrest, 
And though his favourite seat be feeble woman’s 
breast. WorpswortH, 


In spite of his natural haughtiness of spirit 
and e burning indignation which had 
oa rompted his act Lord Redmond recoiled as 

adame Dornton turned round upon him with 
almost a tigress fury. 

So fiendish was the malignant expression 
on her harsh features, so baleful the blaze in her 
eyes, that the young nobleman concluded that 
he had to do witha maniac, and stood on his 
guard against some sudden and savage rush on 
her part. 

He had altogether mistaken the being with 
whom he had to try conclusions. 

The woman’s passion-distorted countenance 
resumed its customary calm surface of wrinkled 
immobility, and it was in a voice as quiet as her 
face, with purest pronunciation and with an 
accent smooth as that heard in a Belgravian 
drawing-room, that she asked : 


< Ue aN 
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[FAIR AND SCORNFUL.] 


«May I enquire the name of the gentleman 
who has done me the honour to trespass on my 
grounds, destroy my property, and——” 

he paused, leaving her query un- 
finished. Lord Redmond hesitated. 

Had this woman overwhelmed him with 
reproaches or hurled coarse invectives at him, 
his hot anger at the indignity to which she had 
subjected Aricia would have enabled him to 
reply in fluent and cutting sarcasm. But this 
cold matter-of-factquestioning recalled him to his 
position. He was hardly in the situation suited 
to the son of the Marquis of Malverres. 

The woman waited calmly for afew moments, 
as if enjoying the young man’s embarrassment, 
then proceeded, in the same quiet manner, to 
finish her query— 

“And lay unmanly and violent hands on an 
aged woman ?” 

Lord Redmond’s face flushed hotly. 

«You had forfeited such consideration by 
awe eam cruelty, madame !’’ he answered, 

asti 

¢ Indeed ! As you do not dare disclose your 
name—probably that of some bagman—perhaps 
you will return me that whip and relieve me of 
your presence.” 

You will not repeat your cruel conduct to 
—that young lady ?” 

‘ The woman laughed shortly and _ scorn- 
ully. 

«You pick your words, man! The girl will 
suffer due punishment for her trespass, be 
sure.” 

« This engine of torture shall at least not aid 
you any more.’ 


**So you will be not only trespasser, but thief. 





Be it so! Go!” 














Lord Redmond stood embarrassed and irreso- 
lute. 

“Give me your promise, madame, that ne 
further outrage——” 

Mrs. Dornton interrupted him by an impera- 
tive gesture. 

“Go !” she said, harshly. 

“You must remember, madame, that you are 
in a civilised and law-abiding land, where the 
machinery of justice and the force of public 
opinion can alike be invoked 

“Prate not to me of public opinion. Go, 
member of an accursed race, go!” 

The young man still stood irresolute. So strong 
was the impression that Aricia’s beauty had 
made upon him that he would have cheerfully 
incurred some ridicule or even risk for her sake. 
But no way of effectually serving her seemed 
open tohim. The girl herself had disappeared, 
and he was, as the strange woman before him said 
truly, a trespasser; perhaps the best course 
might be an attempt at conciliation. 

** Your words are harsh and your manner yet 
more so, madame,” he said. “ For myself I will 
freely acknowledge that I have intruded om 
your grounds—and, yet more, I would apologise 
very sincerely for the trespass. But let me beg 
of you not to visit a trivial and involuntary 
offence—for such indeed it , Was—on your 
daughter with too great rigour.’ 

“Will you only relieve me of your hated 
presence ?” 

Mrs. Dornton’s skinny forefinger pointed 
towards the hedge. It was clear that she had 
no intention of offering a more convenient means 
of exit by the gate. 

* Permit me to explain, I beg of you. Yous 
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daughter's presence in the road was due 
to——” 

“Since you prefer forcible ejection, be it 
so!” 

Then raising her voice to a harsh strident ery 
Mrs. Dornton shouted : 

«“Lambourne, loose Fiend and come hither 
with him !” 

Lord Redmond perceived the unpleasant and 
even ridiculous position that matters were 
assuming; that the son of the Marquis of Mal- 
verres should risk being expelled from the 
grounds of the Folly vi et armis by some stable- 
man and his canine assistant was most ‘undesir- 
able. Yet he could not make up his mind to 
desert the unprotected girl whose fault had 
been so venial, and would probably have risked 
the ignominious struggle but for a little inei- 
dent. 

The forocious howling of Fiend contingent 
upon the dwarf’s approach to his kennel drew 
Lord Redmond’s eyes in that direction. Neither 
man nor dog were visible from where he stood, 
but a portion of the quaint, mamy-gabled man- 
sion could be seen between the leafy lime- 
trees. . 

Ata window therein appeared a female form 
gesticulating energetically to dian with ber ba | 
right arm te depati. He i Aricia, 
raised lis ihat to her, ‘hurled the whip Tar away | 
into a dump of rampant and meglected rose-' 
bushes, and without another word to Mrs. Dorn- 
ton, ‘turned, straile tte tthe ‘hedge, and 
vaulted ‘over into the 

The woman watched this movements in grim,’ 
rigid silence, then made ‘her way towards the’ 
house, Aricia withdrawing from Le post of\eb- 
servation as she marked her mother’s return. 
Then the girl’s strength and courage failed her 
utterly, and she reeled back from ‘the little 
lattice casement across the marrow -chamber, 
and fell prone and half fainting upon a small, 
pallet bed which stood against the wall. 

It was a wretched place. The.great mansion 
held choice of spacious rooms, whose magnifi-’ 
cence was now hidden by dust and cobwebs, 
but for sleeping-apartment, boudoir and study 
combined, this miserable whitewashed garret, 
with sloping ceiling, whose bare beams and 
broken plastering i i 


furniture of the room. A rude pallet-bed, with 
palliasse of straw and two coarse rugs, a rough 
table and washstand and a three-leg¢ed stool, 
formed its complement. There was neither 
carpet, curtains, nor looking-glass, far less any 
of those tasteful and delicate adornments which 
even in the lowest ranks of life usually deck the 
dormitory of one of the softer sex. 

Yet nature will assert iteelf. On the little 
window ledge inside the room steod a handleless 
jug of common ware full of bright and freshly- 
culled blossoms, the only ornament which, as 
Aricia well knew, her mother would permit her 
to display. 

The girl lay extended, with her faee buried 
in the pillow and her hands clenched convul- 
sively, weeping more passionate tears than she 
ever remembered to have shed. Her young life 
had been a harsh and unlovely one. Through 
childhood and youth she had Known nothing of 
pleasure ; much of hard words and eruel chas- 
tisement for small offences. 

Yet Aricia had not held her lot an unhappy 
one. She was reconeiled to it on the same 
principle as are those born blind to the perpetual 
darkness of their monotenous days. Far, very 
far, back in some remote era of little more than 
babyhood, the girl seemed to have known a dif- 
ferent life—a time when delicate viands were 
not unfrequently her fare; when she slept soft 
under silken coverlets; when fairy possessions 
of dolls and wonderful toys had been hers, and 
when, best of all, warm kisses had fallen on her 
baby brow and mouth. ‘ 

But her mother’s face always mingled itself 
with the reveries in some strange, mysterious 
fashion, and all was so dreamy, so mistlike and 
shadowy, that Aricia never knew how much 


Even the latter years of the girl’s life haf not 
seemed unhappy ones to her, for she lived a, 
duplex life—outwardly, an ill-clad, ill-fed dwel- 
ler in a desolate house, under the iron rule of, 
one whose eccentricity appeared akin to insanity ; 
inwardly, the queen of a fairy kingdom, educed 
from books. 

These were the one luxury permitted. The 
library at the Den was large and well chosen. 
Mrs. Dornton was herself a woman of extensive 
culture. In the past years she had taught— 
fitfully and almost scornfully—to Aricia the 
principal languages of modern Europe and at 
least one of the classical tongues. 

And in the bright realm to which the latter 
had thus access the lonely girl reigned a happy 
queen. What did scant food, sordid attire, 
menial tasks, lack of human fellowship matter 
to one who could rise to Heaven with Milton, 
or descend to Hades with the gloomy Florentine, 


er wander in Armida’s enchanted garden with. 
tender Tasso, or, better still, visit the realm’ 


where broad-browed Homer ruled, or pass with 
Shakspeare from Arden’s sunny glades to the 
moonlit phantom-haunted ‘battlements of Elsi- 
more ? 

But the past day had.brought a new light\to 
ithe girl’s life; it had also.cast upon tit. darker 


shadow. 


Up to that point it had not been Aricia’s time 
tto feel a throb of that ipassion which is the 
crown of woman's life. Perhaps ‘hazily, in a 
girlish way, she. dreamed a little of ‘the heroes 


| whom she met in the pages.of her books, that, 


was all. : 

Now she ‘had met her hero. No shadowy 
impersonation of the t’s pen, but of warm, 
‘breathing flesh and blood, eye ga stal- 
wart stately. True, the girl did not yet 
‘tell her heart'that<she loved this stranger. In 
‘her ignorance @ life and humanity she could 
mot.give any name to the sweet, sensa- 
tion which wrapped her soul in its charm.. 
She did not know that she loved—that in the 
‘brief space of that.short.interview her heart — 
passed from her own keeping irrevocably ; but 
she did know that to look in Lord Redmond’s 


face again, to hear his voice onee more, to lét 
her hand repose in his she would give her life-— 
the squalor, was | if 
held sufficient by the stramge woman ‘thdlow for’ 
her child. 

Spartan sternness characterised the scanty 


Ah! came in the bitterness—if she were 
worthy to do so. Grand and noble and hand- 
some as he was, her simple heart whispered it 
was not possible for her to be; but in her newly- 
awakened sense of womanly propriety the girl’s 
mind revolted with a shame akin to degrada- 
tion at the coarse and unfeminine appearance 
which she realised that she must have presented 
in the stranger’s eyes. Yet, what did it matter ? 
Aricia said, presently. Should she ever meet 
him again? It was unlikely, and yet—and 
yet-—— 

‘Then Lord Redmond’s parting words flashed 
across the girl’s mind. Her hidden face became 
covered with burning blushes. Despite her 
ehildlike inexperience, she could not doubt the 
earnest accents of his entreaty for another inter- 
view. Then he cared something for her? The 
very thought made a Heaven of the sordid 
room; the pain and degradation of the cruel red 
wheals scored arm and neck and shoulder; the 
fear of her mother’s anger; the shame at her 
rude attire were forgotten in the mad rush of 
happy sensations, too undefined as yet to be 
called thoughts. 

Suddenly the girl became aware of a heavy 
footsteps sounding on the creaking stairs. She 
knew it must be her mother’s, and sprang up 
with something akin to defiance upon her face. 
It was Mrs. Dornton. She entered the room 
with her usual deliberate heavy tread. Her face 
had its old passionless mask-like look, and all 
token of excitement had left her large eyes. 
She seated herself upon the stool and surveyed 
her daughter coldly and grimly for some 
minutes. 

The girl’s colour went and came. It seemed 
to her that the calm, sphinx-like countenance 
opposite had the power of reading her inmost 
thoughts, that the steady eyes draw from her 
soul the silent confession of all that which they 





she could trust these reminiscences. 


desired to know. 





“ Aricia,” said the woman at length, “yon 
haye acted foolishly. I’am notthere to rebuke 
you—you know'that I rebuke but seldom. Your 
otherpunishment has been sufficient. I had not 


dreamed of your trespassing on the freedom 

“It was an accident, mother.” 

“ Besilent! Such accidents must not occur! 
which I claim for myself—liberty to sleep, to 
eat, to drink, to toil, to idle when and how you 
life. But all this liberty must be bounded by 
the limits of this heuse and grounds. Have you 

«Yes, but-——” 

* Acain, be silent! It mmst be so restricted. 
the outward world. We thave nothing to do 
with the accursed racenwitidh peoples it.” 
AAricia’s face at the’ epithet which her 
mother used. 

that you will 
never again go beyond 
words any save the 
fe or ask our 
charity.” Say f 

Ignoring her mother’s daumunil, Agicia «cried, 

“Why are we so different fzom the world, 
mother? Why cannot.we lime aswthersdip-and 

A dark frown crossed Mrs. Darritemts Ibrow. 

“So! I see that more ‘hemm ‘has been 
shall learn one day, but not yet. Meanwhile 
give me the promise.” 
ingly, then murmured. 

“T cannot promise!” 

‘yourself, little idiot that you ane, ‘the evil which 
the swretches whom we call men and women, 
the demons‘df the nethermost pit, are able to 
do. But a®ewewords of converse with one of 
ful of her parent’s will; has,&eamege,sowed evil 
thoughts and hopes which can never be realised 
one of the miserable and degraded race of man 
can effect such evil, what must not free com- 
am. Baut'it shall never so wreek you! So you 
refuse your pledge? Think better of it.” 
cannot make this promise. I hope yet to see 
something of the world which you denounce.” 
follow the first sin. Eve ate an apple, but Cain 
slew his brother. You shall not suffer pain, but 
given.” ; 

She turned and left the room, turning the key 


which I have allowed.” 

I wish you to have freedom—the same freedom 

please, not bound by the silly rules of ordin 

not always understood ithis ?”” 

Yet more, its communion avs} mot extend to 
An expression of me shot across 
Give me your word, 

waddress 
bring us the necessaties, 

impetuously: 

mix with our fellows ?” 

veyae Ag The soistion jn, ma 
Aricia looked at her mother #timidily, shrink- 
“I thought as much. Now you mgy see for 

but whom I:consider objects more hateful than 

tiem has turned you toe wilful rebel, unmind- 
in your silly brain. If this short speech with 
mune with many do? It has made me whatI 
“Twill do anything you desire, mother, but I 
“Good! I expected further disobedience to 
here you remain a prisoner until your pledge be 
outside in the rusty lock. 


CHAPTER. IV. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


Lifeis thorny and youth is vain, 

And to be wrath with one we.love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
v Be 


« Papa, how long are we to remain inthis in- 
sufferable dulness ?” 

“A very absurd question, Clarice, very ridi- 
culous indeed. Ahem! Scarcely a proper man- 
ner either of inquiring, eh, Mrs. Villiers ?” 

The lady shrugged her shoulder almost im- 
perceptibly. 

“I presume Clarice is nearly as tired of Tre- 
mawr as I am myself.” 

“Women are so provokingly obtuse on all 
matters of practical life. You know how im- 
portant it is both for our party and myself that 
I should secure this seat in our interest.” 

“T suppose so. Still it is very tiresome. 
And really, Gervaise, I don’t see that there is 
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much for the: ladies of a:candidate’s fantily to 
do in our days.” 

“I differ from you entirely—yes, -entirely, 
ahem a n 

“It. was different once. If we could:-win over 
Mr. Smith, the butcher, or Mr. Jomes, the 
draper, we could be tolerably certain that he 
must, vote as he had promised. But:who knows 
how.amyone votes now-a-days ?” 

“Very true, Mrs. Villiers, very ‘true. « Still— 
ahem.!--we can judge by resulte—yes—yes, by 
results. For instance if I am returned atthe 
head of the poll for Tremawr, I shall know that 
you have exerted yourself in the canvass—as— 
as—ahem !—as my wife should hawe done!” 

Mrs. Villiers gave a sigh of resignation. 

“And we must stay here another fortnight, 
and only return to town for justthe fag of the 
season !”” 

‘* Season !—pooh !—what novelty has that for 
youP Ifit were Clarice now! But she is weil 
enough content with Tremawr, I suspect, while 
Lord Redmond is here.” 

And the fussy, pompous owner. of Tremawr 
prs glanced at his daughter with a meaning 
smirk. 

The, girl ceased toying with her:fan and a 
displeased. expression shot across her fair face. 

“On the contrary, papa, as:I:said just now, I 
am heartily tired of this place.” 

“Is the cavalier,mot sufficiently attentive ?” 
asked Mr. Villiers, in,a bantering tone. Pa- 
trician as by birth he was,.the master of Tre- 
mawr Manor was incurably vulgar in speech and 
manner. 

“As much soas his duties as your active elec- 
tioneering agent will permit, I presume, papa,” 
replied |Clarice, indifferently. 

Her eyes were bent downward. as she spoke, 
and she didnot. know that her face was being 
the subject of a close scrutiny. She raised 
them suddenly as she concluded, to encounter 
the fixed. regard of the fourth person. in the 
room, Basil Olyfaunt, Mr... Villiers’: private 
secretary and prime favourite. 

Apparently Clarice resented the young man’s 
close and eurious, observation. of her counte- 
nance, for she shota haughty glance of reproof 
in his direction, arched her swan-like neck 
proudly, and rising, passed: through the open 
French window to the grounds. 

She was leaning over the gneat.tazzaof Parian 
marble, in whose translucent,.waters. the gold 
fishes floated lazily, when alight step upon the 
gravel path caused her to look up. 

It was Basil Olyfaunt. The swift. look.of dis- 
please which clouded the girl’s face told that 

is intrusion was unwelcome. The young man 
evidently noted it, and, spoke, quickly and de- 
precatingly. 

«You are angry with me, Miss Villiers. May 
I beg forgiveness ?” 

“T do not know what fault, you have com- 
mitted.” 

“Pardon me,I think you do. My sin is in 
too —_ concern -fer your happiness.” 

“« ir !? 

If a look could ‘have annihilated, the pre- 
sumptuous secretary’s doom would have been 
sealed. The young man’s pale intellectual face 
flushed painfully ; but he said, with forced firm- 
ness : - 

“You are angry with me because I tried to 
read your thoughts a few minutes since. I do 
not deserve it. I—” he hesitated. “ lowe Mr. 
Villiers much, and_ his. daughter’s happiness 
therefare concerns me nearly.” 

«You. are very considerate. Papa: ought. to 
remember this when he signs the next cheque 
for your salary.” 

The contemptuous words had their intended 
effect. The flush of hottest indignation covered 
Basil’s handsome. if effeminate face, and his 
slim frame seemed to writhe at the taunt. 

“You are very cruel, Miss Villiers; but you 
shall not move me from my purpose. What 
more bitter thing will you say when I tell you 
that I watched you while Mr. Villiers spoke of 
—of Lord Redmond just before you left the 
room ?”” 

“What ean I say which would sting the man 
mean enough to avow himself a.spy ?” 


‘Ah, Miss Villiers, you women can be very 
cruel.” 

“Are you not strangely forgetting yourself, 
Mr, Olyfaunt ?” 

«But I too can be: cruel,” the young man 
continued, without heeding. Clariee’s rebuke; 
“but cruel to ,be kind. When Mr. Villiers’ 
spoke of Lord Redmond’s absence the shaft 
went home.” 

Clarice’s indignation, was too great for words. 
She shot one look of overwhelming hauteur on 
the presumptuous Basil, then descending the 
marble steps, turned towards the mansion. 

Olyfaunt intercepted her progress by stepping 
quickly down and facing her. 

“Lam not to be baulked of the purpose for 
which I came hither,” he said. “It is a duty— 
a sacred duty—which I owe alike to you and 
to Mr. Villiers. I have hesitated, for I feared 
that it would hurt you. But when your father 
spoke your expression told, not of wounded 
affection, but of outraged pride. You may suf- 
fer, but you will be yet heartwhole.” 

Some wonder mingled with the girl’s angry 
look.” She hesitated a moment, then said : 

“Go on, Mr. Olyfaunt. Is this a comedy or a 
farce which we are rehearsing ?” 

“Whichever you please, Miss Viliiers. I am 
only striving to .prevent the enactment of a 
tragedy.” 

«You are truly kind. Well?” 

The young man hesitated a moment, and 
looked earnestly in the girl’s face. Perhaps for 
inspiration or for courage. 

“Is there a greater sin to young hearts,” he 
began, hesitatingly, “than divided love—nay, 
can it be divided? If one fair face be the 
beacon of.a man’s life should he turn his steps 
aside to follow false and fleeting fires. If he 
has plighted:his troth to one woman, what re- 
mains worthy of another's acceptance. Or 
shall he give to.one his home—-his- name, and to 
another—to many others, perhaps, his tender 
words; his softest caresses—in fine, his heart ?” 

«What. do you mean ?” 

“ Simply this:- When one whose place is by 
your side is absent therefrom, his affections are 
not lying dormant. Oh, no! Lord Redmond is 
far too good an economist in matters of the heart, 
for that!’ 3 ' 

*« Slanderer and traducer, are you not ashamed 
to speak thus of an absent man ?” 

« Absent—yes, you are right, Miss Villiers. 
Very often absent is his lordship when his 
devoirs demand thathe should be at Tremawr 
Manor. ‘Slanderer! “No! Lam not that, for I 
speak the truth, and for:your sake—in your 
interest alone. Itismy duty to my patron’s 
daughter that I should tell her that this forsworn 
lover pasess long hours.in. endeavouring to get 
sight of—to gain speech with——” 

«Permit me to pass, Mr. Olyfaunt 

“With a mean, ignoble, ignorant child—with 
Aricia Dornton, the wretched ;daughter of the 
madwoman of the Folly.” 

Basil stopped.just. one second—only long 
enough to see that a pallor intense and terrible 
had succeeded the indignant flush on Clarice’s 
face—then he stepped aside and walked rapidly 
towards another part of the grounds, pausing 
behind a elump of acacias to watch Clarice, 
himself unseen. 

“The first step is made,” he murmured. “It 
shall go hard with me, but that it be followed 
by others which may bring me onward towards 
the goal. It may well seem an. incredible pre- 
sumption in the: poor and humble secretary to 
lift his hopes so high, to aspire so daringly. 
But love is powerful, and time and chance may 
effect much. At least, if she cannot be mine, it 
were not well that she should become the bride 
of this Lord Redmond, whose faith is so fickle 
and unstable.” 

Basil Olyfaunt had indeed succeeded only too 
well. Clarice Villiers sought the mansion and 
the quiet of her boudeir with a troubled. brow, 
and an.unquiet sensation at heart which she 
was alike ashamed and angry at feeling. 

Jealousy! Was it indeed possible that she— 
a queen of society, a great heiress, courted, 


p? 





flattered and idolised by the world, could yield 


to the same ignoble passion as might actuate a 
peasant girl ? 

It:was a humiliating confession, yet Clarice 
could not hide from herself that Basil Olyfount’s 
shaft had sped home. True, the wound inflicted 
was not deep, for Clarice did not believe “hat 
her fastidious and patrician suitor would descend 
to a liaison with the daughter of such an outcast 
as Madame Dornton.' Butthe fact—if it were a 
fact—that Lord Redmond could ever feel a 
temporary interest in a girl utterly beyond 
the pale:was gall and wormwood to Clarice. 

And she. felt, too, that she could learn nothing 
on the subject by her own act withouta manifest 
loss of maidenly dignity. It was alike impossible 
to listen to further revelations of the lover’s 
perfidy from Basil Olyfaunt, and to tax that 
lover himself with his frailty. 

But if Clarice had wished for such opportu- 
nity of reproof the culprit himself speedily fur- 
nished it. 

Miss Villiers had scareely reached the house 
when Lord Redmond was announced. Pr. 
and Mrs. Villiers had just driven out and 
Clarice alone was left to receive her lover. 

The young man did not appear to notice the 
slight coolness which marked Clarice’s manner. 
He was himself pre-occupied and distrait. The 
conversation was fitful and at length altogether 

psed. 

“ T had hoped to have seen Mrs. Villiers,” said 
Lord Redmond, breaking an awkward silence 
«But you will, I know, prefer my petition to cr, 
Clarice, and. will prove a better advocate than [ 
could hope to be.” 

“You pique my curiosity by such a formal 
introduction, Everard. What is it that you desire 
of mamma ?” 

*T want her to call on Mrs. Dornton.” 

** Everard !” 

“There is no need to be shocked, Clarice 
Mrs. Villiers herself led me to believe that Mrs. 
Dornton had done nothing to put her outside 
the pale of society. LEccentricities are not 
crimes.” 

«« They are worse in the eyes of the world. A 
criminal in broadcloth and fine linen might pass 
in asalon, but a saint in sackcloth and ashes 
would be unpleasant in a drawing-room.” 

«You too are infected with the cheap 
cynicism of the day, I fear, Clarice. But 
there may be other saints besides eligible 
curates.” 

“Probably. Still you know that mamma 
cannot call on Mrs. Dornton.” 

“Why not?” 

“Really you are getting quite too absurd, 
Everard. Why not? Because, the door might 
not be opened. Because the big dog might be 
set on our horses. Because we might be insulied 
or.assaulted—or any other mad freak might be 
played by the eccentric recluse. Now it is my 
turn to ask you a question. Why should 
mamma call upon a-—a lady who does not 
receive ?” 

Lord . Redmond shifted uneasily on his 
ehair. 

“ The fact is, Clarice,’ he blurted out at last, 
with an abruptness:which did little credit to his 
finesse, “I believe Mrs. Dornton treats her 
daughter most shamefully, and it would be a 
kindly. act on Mrs. Villiers part to interpose to 
mitigate the old woman’s cruelty, for itis ncthing 
else.” ’ 

Despite her effort at, self-control a look of 
displeasure passed across Miss Villiers’ fave. 

“You seem to be not,only much interested in 
these Dorntons, Everard, but remarkably well- 
informed concerning them also.” 

In the earnestness of his advocacy the young 
man overlooked the obvious home-thrust. 

“ Yes, I have made some inquiries.” 

“ Have you seen Mrs. Dornton ?” 

ot 

« And her daughter ?” 

There could be no mistaking the accents of 


displeasure in which the latter question was 
asked. Lord Redmond looked full at his 
betrothed and read her suspicions in her tell- 
tale eyes. ; 

The revelation confused him. Perhaps he 


felt that he had a traitor in the citadel of his 
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own heart, and the knowledge made him 
cowardly. He tried to diplomatise—a fatal 
error either in love, war, or politics, when the 
change of front has to be made on the spur of 
the moment and in the presence of the foe. 

“Yes, I have seen Miss Dornton,” he replied. 
«I saw both her and her mother bya mere 
chance. It is that which has caused me to be 
anxious for Mrs. Villiers’ good offices. 

And he told Clarice the story of the quarrel 
of the dogs and all that followed—with one im- 
portant exception, however. He said nothing 
of his parting request to Aricia. Lord Red- 
mond hoped that this partial confession would 
set him right in the sight of his affianced. 
Certainly he had reason for such hope, for 
Clarice was of a nature the reverse of suspicious ; 
but there were two things which militated 
strongly against him in the present instance. 
These were the insinuations of Basil Olyfaunt 
and his own secrecy. 

“ Quite a romance, Everard,” said Clarice, 
slowly. “And when did this occur ?” 

Then Lord Redmond saw his mistake. 

«“ About a week ago—ah, yes! precisely this 
day week.” 

The big blue eyes had noted his embarrass- 
ment. 

« And you have allowed all that time to pass 
without asking my mamma’s good offices. 
Really, Everard, you were not considerate to 
the poor child.” 

For the life of him the usually self-possessed 
Lord Redmond could not find a ready reply to 
the natural reproof. 

“Have you been past the Folly since, 
Everard ?” asked Miss Villiers, quickly. 

He saw the risks now and determined to brave 
them. 

«Yes, every day.” 

«« And seen nothing of mother or daughter ?” 

“ie.” 

“Nor expected to see ?” 

He met her glance of inquiry bravely. 
Perhaps Clarice misjudged him somewhat. But 
the poison of Basil Olyfaunt’s words had began 
to work. 

“Yes, I expected, or rather hoped to see 
them again, Clarice.” 

“« Especially the daughter ?” 

Clarice could have bitten off her tongue after 
the words were said. Had she fallen so low as 
this at the first entrance of the demon of jea- 
lousy into her soul ? 

« What do you mean, Clarice ?” 

«That your chivalry on account of this girl 
is carried to excess. Is she pretty ?” 

« Rarely lovely.” 

The tone of appreciative enthusiasm jarred on 
Clarice’s ears. 

“I fear that I cannot advocate your project 
to mamma.” 

**T hope you will do so.” 

«No, Everard. I am sure Mrs. Villiers would 
not recognise such a person as Mrs. Dornton. 
You say that she is not out of the pale. I think 
she is worse. She is one of the blackest of 
sheep if she be still in the fold. Probably the 
mother and daughter understand each other, 
and one is worthy of the other.” 

“T did not expect to hear words so cruel and 
unjust from the lips of Miss Clarice Villiers.” 

“Nor did I think to hear proposals so outré 
from Lord Everard Redmond. Least of all that 
the pretty face of a beggar-girl should render 
him unmindful of certain duties which a gentle- 
man seldom neglects.” 

* Clarice !” 


“It is so, and you knowit. What have we 
seen of you here during the past week? I had 
thought you were furthering my father’s politi- 
cal interests in the borough; but I find you 
have been knight-erranting after the daughter 
of a mad old woman who is a disgrace and nuis- 
ance to the vicinity, and that your chivalry has 
been evoked by the fact that this hoyden has a 
pretty face.” 

You are very unjust both to me and to a 
young lady of whom you know nothing.” 

“Tam not unjust. There are certain things 
which cannot be passed in silence. When a 


fiancée is neglected on such slight provocation 
what might not a wife expect ?” 

Lord Redmond looked at Clarice earnestly. 
Her large blue eyes were fringed with bright, 
tear-drops—the first he had ever seen in them. 
His heart smote him a little. 

“TIT be our pardon, Clarice,” he said, 
humbly. “I thought you would consider me 
more worthy of your love if I could help toright 
so cruel a wrong as the treatment of this girl 
appears to be. Was that acrime? Surely you 
could not deem me so base as to harbour any 
other thought.” 

A soft smile chased away the tears as April 
sunlight puts the light grey clouds to flight. 
Taking courage from the omen, Lord Redmond 
took Clarice’s hand, his other arm stole round 
her waist. It needed but one little pledge for 
love’s completer reconciliatim. The glossy 
golden braids nestled back on Everard’s breast, 
the bright face with its rosy pouting lips was 
shyly upturned. In the moment when the lips 
of Clarice Villiers and Everard Redmond met in 
a “long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love,” the 
mind of neither held any thought of Aricia 
Dornton. 

(Zo oe Continued.) 


PRETTY LAURA B. 


THERE dwells a maid upon a hill, 
In the grand old Key Stone State ; 
She once could move me at her will, 
But another changed my fate. 
Forgotten is the gentle dove, 
That once was Heaven to me, 
For Cupid has me dead in love 
With pretty Laura B. 


My Laura is the queen of blondes, 
The beautiful graces’ peer ; 

No fairy queen e’er waved her wands 
O’er any one with such fear. 

She thinks, perhaps, the fairy king 
May the lovely earth-child see, 

Then she would lose her wedding ring 
For pretty Laura B. 


It seems to me if from the skies 
Some fair angel would descend, 
To be a year before my eyes, 
Her pure love with mine to blend, 
The year and angel I would give 
To but spend one hour with thee, 
The darling girl for whom I live, 
My pretty Laura B. D. RB. M. 


SCIENCE. 


CLOTHING IN ITS RELATION TO 
HEALTH. 


AppROxIMATELY, the human body when 
clothed resembles a steam jacketed pipe; the 
clothing forms the outer covering, between 
which and the body there isa layer of steam and 
heat, and’ which are constantly ascending. The 
place where this current of hot air and steam 
passes out into the atmosphere is the narrow 
ring between the neck and the shirt collar. This 
opening plays, therefore, an important part in 
the maintenance of the temperature of the 
human body. If it is enlarged, the heat and 
steam escape more quickly, and the skin is soon 
cooled ; if, on the contrary, it is wholly or par- 
tially closed, by being closely buttoned or by a 
muffler, then the loss of heat is stopped, and the 
temperature of the skin raised. Thus there is 
nothing more injudicious than the constant 
wearing of a muffler or the thick neckerchief of 
our forefathers, because it impedes the evapora- 
tion of the matter which ought to pass out of the 
skin ; though, for the same reason, it is of great 





value in case of a cold. 


While the dampness of the atmosphere effects 
the evaporation through the lungs as well asthe 
skin, clothing, by night as well as by day, regn- 
lates that of the latter. All covering which 
impedes this evaporation acts injuriously. 
Though no material is quite faultless in this 
respect, there is still a great difference in their 
structure. The less they are impervious the 
more they are to be avoided. India rubber stands 
at the bottom of the list, for it does not admit 
of the passage of any water ; leather comes next; 
less objectionable, but still repellent, is close 
linen, as an instance of which we may mention 
the blue linen blouses worn by the Belgians and 
Dutch, and also the French, over their other 
garments as a kind of waterproof. Cotton has a 
great advantage over the foregoing, as it is, to 
acertain extent, porous; but the best of all 
percolators is a woollen material. Thus a 
flannel shirt is more healthy than a cotton one, 
and a blanket a far better covering for the night 
than a linen sheet. 

The action of the skin depends also upon the 
circulation of the blood under its surface, and 
the latter is promoted by outward friction; a 
material which induces the latter is therefore 
also more healthy, and rougher underclothing, 
such as woollen or coarse cotton, are preferable to 
the enervating finer linen or silk. 

Another point to be observed is the keeping 
of the skin warm, because warmth keeps the 
pores open, while cold contracts and closes 
them; and here again woollen clothing stands 
first. 

Thus it is proved that in point of porousness, 
friction, and warmth, woollen clothing is to be 
preferred to all others. 

But not only the material of the clothing is of 
importance, but also its cut. In warm climates, 
where clothing is more a luxury than a necessity, 
the loosest garments are the best ; but in those 
latitudes where a certain amount of warmth has 
to be obtained by clothing the ents must be 
worn more closely fitting. e have before 
likened the human body to a steam jacketed 
pipe, where this steam is constantly in an ascen- 
dant motion; the faster this circulation takes 
place, the more is the skin cooled; it follows, 
therefore, that the most regular and constant 
evaporation is maintained by closely-fitting gar- 
ments, and the soldier’s uniform is therefore the 
healthiest of all. 

We need not here enlarge upon the very ex- 
tended use of flannel underclothing, especially 
as shirts, which has come in vogue since cotton 
clothing rose to such exorbitant prices during 
the American war, and which, once appreciated, 
has not been abandoned since. This has also led 
to the production of a great many textile fabrics 
containing more or less wool mixed with cctton 
or other fibers, in order to counteract the shrink- 
age of the latter and make the fabrics more 
adapted for washing, one of the products being 
the vigogne yarn. 


FRUITFULNESS OF A GRAIN OF 
WHEAT. 


Ir, says a writer in a German contemporary, 
we reckon that a single grain of wheat produces 
50 grains, and that these 50 will each produce 
50 grains more, we find: 


Ia the second year......... 
» third 
» sixth 
» twelfth ,, 


The third year’s crop would give 300 men one 
meal, leaving enough bran to feed eight pigs for 
one day. The produce of the single grain in the 
twelfth year would suffice to supply all the in- 
habitants of the earth with food during their 
lifetime. 


A new American novel is called “A Lady’s 
Four Wishes.” An old bachelor says he hasn’t 
read the book, but he knows what her 
wishes are: “ First, a new bonnet; second, a 
new bonnet; third, a new bonnet; fourth, a 





new bonnet.” 
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MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 


. OR, 


WHO MARRIED ‘THEM ? 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; or, 
O’Hara’s Wife.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE MEETING. 


An artist with deep, thoughtful eyes, 
Who trims those golden evening skies ; 
Who paints fair maidens grave and gay 
By.gloom of night and glare of day. 


Lrx1as looked up in surprise at the respect- 
ably-dressed woman who preserved a perfectly 
calm face. Her lips were a little compressed ; 
her eyes were stern, keen, deep set in the 
sockets, watchful, and withal they had flashes 
of a sparkling and wicked cunning‘in them now 
and anon, like the glare in the eyes of a cat who 
meditates a spring. 

«“T am sorry to tell you,” said the woman, 
“that Lady Overbury misses avery valuable 
pendant from her chain. It was a gold cross 
tet with emeralds, a present from the Princess 
of Hadelnham, a Hungarian lady, now on a 
visit at the Duchess of St. James’s. Lady 
Overbury had the pendant when she saw you 
last night in the private room of the Earl of 
Penrythan. You passed close by her. It 
dropped, she supposes, from her chain, because 
the gold ring remains suspended on the said 
chain. Lady Overbury, in short, strongly sus- 
pects you. She does not wish to be too hard; 
she has found out your address and has sent 
me—ZI am her confidential maid—to ask you to 





(A PATIENT MODEL. ] 


restore it. If you will do so you will not be 
prosecuted, but otherwise she says that she 
shall feel compelled in common justice to her- 
self to let the law take its course. The cross is 
worth at least twenty pounds, for the emeralds 
are fine.” 

“Madame!” cried John Martin from his sick 
bed, “ we are honest folks. Yonder child would 
ro sooner than steal; there is some cruel mis- 
take.” 

“I fear not,” the white-faced woman said, 
calmly ; “‘ my lady missed it as soon as you were 
gone, and she drove back and had the place 
searched ; but she is certain, she says, that you 
are guilty. However, she will not prosecute 
you if you will give it up, or at least tell her 
where you pawned it. She really only wishes 
aed the jewel again ; she values it for the giver’s 
sake.” 

A wild terror beset Lilias; she had felt hor- 
ribly frightened of Lady Overbury from the very 
moment when she had tried to give her in 
charge for begging at the door of the Grosvenor 
Gallery. She feared that a net was being 
wound tightly around her; that soon she would 
be helpless and struggling in the meshes like a 
captured bird; and she was not heroic at this 
time of her life in being able to defy wickedness 
to do its worst. She was timid, and she knew 
nothing of the world. She burst into wild, ter- 
rified, helpless weeping. 

“Father!” she said, turning towards John 
Martin, “tell me why this lady hates me so, for 
she does. I have never hurt her; I have never 
seen the cross she speaks of. Can they put me 
in prison for what I never did ?” 

“No, my child, the law of your country must 
protect you,” said John Martin. ‘Here, let me 
get up, I will come with you anywhere. You 
shall not be put in prison ona false charge. I 
will go before a magistrate and make a declara- 
tion.” 

“Useless,” said the pale woman, with a grim 
smile; ‘‘only give up the cross. You are not 
so highly placed in society that the suspicion 


> 





is new to you, thesuspivion that usually attaches 
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to persons who live in rooms like this,” with a 
glance of disgust round the poor chamber. 
“Give up the cross or else say where it is to be 
found.” 

IT am innocent,” said Lilias, “quite inno- 
cent. Father, don’t get up; here is all the 
money I have. I will ask Jack to pay the rent 
and attend to you while Iamaway. If I must 
go to prison, I must.” 

As she spoke she rushed into the passage, 
calling “Jack,” and the next moment the lame 
lad entered the room. He was not a very 
imposing looking champion, perhaps, this lame 
Jack, in his shirt sleeves, with his fair, rather 
wild, curly’ hair, his pale, excited face, his 
dilating eyes. 

But how was it the pale woman when she saw 
the boy started as if she beheld a ghost’ Poor 
Lilias told her tale. He faced the woman with 
his arms folded, his lip curling. He looked 
at her with eyes as hard and fearless as her 
own. 

“You know, who ever you are, that you are 
telling falsehoods, and that a villain sent you 
here. Falsehoods, madame, will not carry you 
far, even in this bad world! No, they are like 
leaky vessels, which quite suddenly fill with 
water, and all who trust in them must perish. 
They are like glass houses which sooner o1 
later are pelted with stones, and destroyed. It 
you live on falsehoods they will soon poison your 
life. This is a most foul and monstrous false- 
hood! You know it, as you stand there facing 
me ; the woman who sent you is jealous of Lilias 
because my lord has noticed her. I know all 
about that woman. Ah! you flinch! More— 
far more—than you think I know; but she lives 
in a glass house; tell her so from me.” 

Did the boy speak out of himself? Was he 
inspired supernaturally to utter words which 
were as dagger thrusts to the heart of the pale 
woman. She turned livid. 

You little misshapen imp!” she said, “ you 
also shall be imprisoned, for you were present. 
Who knows, you may be the actual thief.” 

Jack answered by a scornful laugh. 
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«All right,” he said, “have my poor room 
searched ; then let me put on my coat and take 


me to prison with Lilias; but where are your | 
| who lived with the Earl of Penrythan when he 


proofs of the theft ; surely you want some besides 
that base woman’s assertions.” 

«All in good time,” replied the woman. “It 
is not that. No, I will take this young person 
to the house of a friend of mine, and I will find 
her work in the family of an exeellent lady— 
respectable work, if she will promise not to go 
near that wicked lord who is seeking her destruc- 
tion.” 

«You would not take a thief tothe house of 
a friend of yours, would you?” asked Jack, 
scornfully. 

‘I wish to reclaim this youmg person,” said 
the pale woman. 

«‘ Ha! you are then a philanthropist ?” asked 
Jack, scornfully. ‘“‘Oh, madame, none of this 
willdo. I will protect Lilias from the wicked 
lord, if he is a wicked lord, which I don’t believe. 
She is engaged as a model, and she will not go 
to your friend’s to be murdered. No. Now 
then will you leave the house at once? Let me 
have the honour, madame, of showing you the 
way downstairs.” 

Poor Jack was infuriated against this strange 
pale woman with the euhning eyes. Instinct 
spoke in him even more lo than reason, and 
warned him of danger to this girl whom he 
loved as a sister. T messenger 
glared at the lad like a tigress, but it was only 
for an instant. 

The next moment she had regained her com- 
posure; a new thought seemed to strike her. 
She made one step towatds the door, then she 
looked over her shoulder, amd she said with a 
short laugh: 

“IT am sorry my etrand has failed; I must 
report to my mistress the imsults I havé re- 
ceived, and your refusal to return the cross, 
and I must also warn you that you are no longer 
safe. You may bearrested atany moment on the 
charge of stealing the cross, and it will hardly 
be safe for you to prosecute your profession as a 
model. I fear you will finda policeman waiting 
for you outside the great house in Carlton 
Gardens !’ with which last shaft the messenger 
left the room and hastened downstairs. 

“It is infamous envy and jealousy on the part 
of that woman—Lady Overbury!” cried Jack 
in excitement. “She was once a woman of 
loose character. I don’t like to speak of such 
things to you, Lilias, and I never have before in 
all my life, but you must be taught a little 
more of the world; you are too innocent and 

ure minded for your own safety. Mr. Martin, 
et me tell you.” 

He approached the bedside of the sick man, 
who sat up now panting for breath, his eyes 
shining with excitement and alarm. Lilias 
went and sat by him, and supported his 
head on her shoulder; she listened eagerly to 
Jack, with parted lips and beautiful dilating 
eves. 

“Where I work at Clerkenwell, where I am 
employed now, in that same house, we have 
cometimes jewellery to repair, and once we had 
2» collaret of gold and emeralds to mend for 
Goldsworthy, the fashionable West-end jeweller, 
who makes, or rather who sells, to the aristo- 
cracy, and thus we often hear tales of this great 
man and that fashionable woman. People talk 
of the gossip of a country town, but that is 
equalled if not surpassed by the gossip of a 
London season; the gossip of the milliners and 
dressmakers and jewellers who have to deal with 
the fast and fashionable ladies, and gay, extra- 
vagant noblemen of the day. As a rule these 
working folks who administer to the taste and 
folly and vanity of the upper ten, hate them in 
their hearts, though they bow down and cringe 
to them to their faces, and Mr. Goldsworthy’s 
young men told many things to our governor, 
and in time we came to know lots of scandals, 
some pretty, touching romances, one or two grim 
stories which, for the credit of humanity, we 
will hope are untrue. Among them we heard 
of Lady Overbury, whose emerald collaret 
wanted resetting. She paid Goldsworthy 
twenty-five pounds for two emeralds, and 


andther twenty-five for some new solid links, | 





and these links were made at our place at 
Clerkenwell. The tale we heard was this: 
Years ago, Lady Overbury was a loose woman 


was an Officer quartered in Canada, or even be- 
fore that in New York, and some people hint 
that he privately married her, but that could 
not have been true, for if so she would not have 
allowed him to marry the lady who is at present 
his wife—the countess of whom all the world 
speaks in praise. After his marriage, this 
woman, to whom he paid thousands a year to 
let him alone, followed him from city to city all 
over the Continent, where he was living with 
his wife. This went on for years, and then she 
married ‘an awfully rich’ old City knight, as 
the slang expression is, and she went in for all 
kinds of terrible extravagances. She has a vile 
temper}; most of those connected with her dis- 
like her, but the Barl of Penrythan continued 
for some time to worship her. Then eame a 
change; he grew cold and tired of her; he be- 
gan to admire younger faces; he took a theatre 
and set up am actress there called Nanette, 
whom all the world was wild after. If Lady 
Overbury could poison Nanette,she would, but 
she can’t, Namette is too sharp her. Then 
report says that after all the 

little for Nanette; that he 

theatre forthe sake ef 


out for.a new favourite. 
evil thoughts about 
mistake. I showld 


Sister of Mercy bei 


pleased with her 
like to see it look * 


Lilias; perhaps you have some talent 
which he may enable you to.eultivate. I have 
always heard that he was a generous ‘Tiam and a 
liberal patron; if I am. wrong and he is vile, he 
will soon find out his mistake as I said just 
now, and meanwhile this woman is mad with 
envy against you, and thinks he is going to make 
you a shameful, glittering, degraded, splendid 
ereature, than which I and your good father 
here would rather see you lying stiff andcold 
in your grave !” 

‘The lad’s voice trembled, and he barst into 
tears. 

“ Hush, dear Jack said Lilias, “all you say 
is true. I know that this woman hates me, for 
she wanted to give me in ‘charge ‘for begging in 
Bond Street when I had not begged nor even 
offered my flowers for sale to her, and that must 
have been because she was in ‘her carriage in 
Oxford Street about ten minutes before, and 
she had seen the earl stop and buy flowers from 
me. If the earl is a wicked man it is a dreadful 
thing, but if not, thmk how soon I can make 
money by letting a great painter copy my head, 
and what comforts I can give my father. 
shall soon know if he is a bad man, but I must 
go to Carlton Gardens to-day, he has paid me in 
advance. I didnot quite likesome of thethings 
he said tome. I wish you would come with me, 
Jack ?” 

“*How am I to leave my work, dear Lilias ?” 
asked the lame lad, sorrowfully. 

Finally this council of three came to the ap- 
parently reasonable conclusion that there was 
literally nothing to fear from the jealousy of 
Lady Overbury, that she had sent the white-faced 
woman to frighten Lilias from going to Carlton 
Gardens, and that when she found she could 
not frighten her, she would let her alone. 


Lilias could not afford to throw away a chance 
of earning plenty of money, and thus finally it 
came to pass that Lilias paid Mrs. Finch up her 
rent to the end of the next week, then having 
put the room in order, and left a good fire 
burning, with orders to Charlie toattend to it, 
to cook a nice mutton chop for his father at one, 
to order a bottle of port wine at the nearest 
wine merchant’s, which Jack was to pay for, to 
see that his father had two glasses of it, Charlie 
himself being allowed one glassful and a chep 
for his dinner—having made all these arrange- 
ments, we say, for the comfort of those: she 





loved, Lilias dressed herself as neatly as she 
was able, and set off for Carlton Gardens. 

Jack and her adopted father had quite talked 

her out of her fears. She had no dread now of 
Lady Overbury, who was only a wicked woman, 
who dared to suppose that she, Lilias, would not 
prefer death a thousand times to a life of 
shame; and Lilias believed that this wicked 
woman would not have it in her power to injure 
her. . 
Her heart felt lighter that day than it had 
| felt for many days. For a wonder the weather 
was pleasant, the sun shone bright and warm 
after the rain of the previous night, the wind, 
though the month was March, was aefually in 
the south-west. One fact smote upon the girl 
painfully—the extreme shabbiness of her attire. 
All the neat clothes she and her adopted sister 
had brought from school had long ago been 
sold. Theold dress and most miserable shawl 
were certainly those of a beggar. 

As she approached St. James’s Park she met 
two y ladies a year or two younger than 
herself ; they were walking side by side. Be- 
hind them, came two elder ladies, one foreign 
one English, evidently the governesses of the 
young girls. 

How beautifully these girls were dressed, in 
dark blve cloth skirts and long jackets trimmed 
with sable fur; they wore black velvet 
hats with k plumes. How exquisitely they 
were shod. What pretty feet they had; their 
faces—Lilias raised eyes inquiringly to their 
faces, then she saw what moved her compassion 
—one of theigirls was blind. She leaned upon 
the arm. of the taller one. eeeeres wate Genel, 
her complexion was exquisitely fair an icate; 
the expression of wt mouth was sweet; she- 
was smiling up into her sister’s face. 

The sister was a freckled, blue-eyed girl, with 
white teeth, sandy hair, and a very kind young 
face. 

Lilias, with her dark beauty, her wretched 
attire, her sombre, tender, wonderful dark eyes, 
struck this young damsel with admiration. 

«* What a lovely girl!” she said, so loudly 
that Lilias heard her and blushed. 

«I wish I could see her, Eva,” said the blind 
child, who was not more than thirteen years old. 
“* Describe her to me ?” 

Eva, who was impulsive and energetic, called 
out to Lilias. 

“Do stop, if you please; my sister, who is 
blind, wants me to tell her what yon are like. 
She has raven black hair, Jennie, and I can see 
she has masses of it beautifully glossy and well 
brushed, but it curls naturally on \her.brow.. Her 
eyes are wonderful, so great and deep, and with 
such lights in them; her complexion is rich, like 
that of a Spanish maiden painted by Murillo 
which I saw once, brown, clear, pure, and her 
lips are lovely, Oh, why will she wear such 
horrid clothes ?” R 

“Because I am poor, lady,” said Lilias, with 
a smile, for the young lady had not spoken in a 
way which could have hurt the, feelings of the 
most sensitive ; ‘* I am poor, and have mo others, 
but I hope to get some soon.” 

“ Ah, Lady Eva, talking again to all sorts of 
people'in the street” 

“This is not the street, Miss Phillips, it is the 
park. Come and look at this: girl, is she not 
Jovely ?” 

Miss Phillips, a pale, tall lady in spectacles, 
looked intently at Lilias, then glanced behind 
her in the direction of Carlton Gardens, and 
then she turned as red as fire. 

«“©ome on, Lady Eva, Lady Jane,” she said, 
hastily, “it is horrible that you should speak to 
a wretch like that in the street. Ah! you don’t 
know. Come on, Mademoiselle Carnette;” the 
other lady, who was small and brown and 
French and fussy, came up, talking her own 
language most volubly. “i 

She flounced and tossed and looked at Lilias 
as if she could have killed her; she called her 
some terrible names in French, but poor Lilias, 
although she had learnt to read French at 
school, did. not understand it when it was 
spoken fast. 

She saw the two governesses hurry off the two 
young girls like a whirlwind, and she was left 
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with, sorrewful wonderin her dark eyes, and a 
feeling of rebellion in her heart against those 
+wo severe women who despised her, “simply 
because she was poor,” as she said to herself. 
But Lilias was wrong. 

Those two young ladies were the eldest 
daughters of the Earl of Penrythan and ‘Grace, 
his most saint-like countess. ‘The evening be- 
fore, Miss Phillips, the thoroughly straight- 
forward English governess, had been on the 
stairs, when she saw the footman usher the 
lovely dark girl in sorry garments into the earl’s 
study, and she, knowing what a ‘saint the 
countess, .was,: what a sinner the earl was  re- 
ported to be, was fired with indignation. 

« Another favourite,”’. as she said to her friend, 
Mademoiselle Carnette; “another unblushing 
wretch for a theatre or perhaps to be trained for 





an opera-singer, who knows, and the sweet, 
patient, pure-seuled wife and the innocent 
children.” 

So the governesses were boiling over with | 
indignation. Imagine their horror when the 
earl’s innocent children stopped the wicked 
beanty.in the park to comment on the glory of 
her eyes. Were those fair-haired daughters of 
the earl the young half sisters of this beauty in 
sorry garments ? 

And now Lilias has gone on, has‘knocked, has 
been admitted, and she stands waiting in the 
beautiful reom which is called the earl’s study. 


tall, dark, sad-faced- man with meeting brows 
and bright, searching, inscrutable eyes. We 
have seen this man before in the studio of 
Martin Vaughan. 

This was John Holdsworth, the great painter, 
He came in and looked searchingly at the girl 
Lilias. She lowered her eyes and blushed 
deeply. Holdsworth was in his-way a searcher 
out of human hearts; he was very suspicious 
of. women, especitilly beautiful women- whom he 
covetted- as models, but regarded as spoiled by 
adulation when they belonged to'the upper 
classes, and .as ambitious, heartless, unscrupn- 
lous when they belonged'to the middle or lower 
classes. 

“ So:youthink you are pretty-enough for a 
model, do you?”’. said ‘the eccentric -painter, 
roughly to Lilias. 

«T, sir? I did not think of it; it was my 
lord. You, as a painter, know if my face jis 
good enough, if not; I.am so sorry, we are 50 
much in want of money, but I told him last 
night I would rather do hard work, but he said 
he could not get me any. Can you, sir?” 

Truth and-honesty spoke in every tone of the 
voice of Lilias. Her speaking eyes flashed in 
her intense eagerness. The painter smiled. 

«You need not distress yourself,” he said; 
“ you will do.admirably for a model.” 

« Thank you, sir.” 

* Don’t thank me, thank nature who gave you 
fine eyes and.a sweet smile; but I think hard 
work is more.,honourable, than being a model.” 

“Of course it is, sir; but how canI getjit 
here in London where I have no friends. Then 
ey must attend to my father who jis 

“You may be a model for a little while; 
but:-if you are an honest: girl I. will get you 
honest work.” 

“God bless you, sit,/’ said beautiful Lilias. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE ACADEMY PICTURE, 


After long years is thy love.the. same? 
Trembles thy sonl at sound of thy name P 
Canst thou forget ali the joy of the past? 
Answer me truly! At last!.at last! 


“ NEVERTHELESS,” \sajid the great .painter, 
looking gravely at Lilias, “you must. sit for 
one:for.a while, for I design te make you enter 
into a.certain picture which Iam,going to.send 
to the Royal Academy. In a fortnight frem 
now all the pictures must be sent in there, so 
that I have comparatively little, time to work 





out my idea.” 
He put bis hand under his chin, this. dark, ' 





strance-looking man, and be stared so hard at 
Lilias that her eyes fell, and the long lashes 
swept her cheek. It seemed to her as if the 
painter read every thought of her inmost soul. 
At this moment the door fell softly back, and 
there entered, dressed. in.a rich dressing-gown 
of blue silk flowered with gold, no less a person- 
age than the Earl of Penrythan. 

Lilias flushed faintly, and bowed her lovely 
head in graceful girlish salute of the great lord. 
The handsome earl came up and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“Good morning, Lilias,” said he. “I am 
glad you are punctual. ‘ Now, Holdsworth, 
was I mght.or waslwrong?. Is, there not some- 
thing unique in this model ?” 

“It is not by amy means an everyday type. 
Yet—” the painter answered, slowly. 

“Yet? What. do you mean? Don’t be 
mystical and perplexing, my dear Holdsworth,” 
said the earl. “Do you suppose Lilias will sud- 
denly- become fat-faced, .broad-chinned, and 
small eyed, like so many girls in the same 
sphere one meets in the streets selling flowers 
and matches? Is that raven hair to turn mouse 
colour? .What,do you.mean ?”’ 

« Only that if the.ordinary petty ambitions of 
ordinary petty souls.enter into the soul of Lilias, 
a vain, bold look will.flash out of those dark 
eyes, the sensitive: mouth will harden, something 
selfish will print itself upon. the warm brown 
tinting, and the word ‘commonplace’ will be 
there for those to read who can read. such rid- 
dies as the face, of a,fair woman presents to 
the inquiring.” 

* Upon my life I-don’t in the, least,understand 
what you mean,” .said the earl, flinging: him- 
self into a silken chair with easy abandon, 
** Anyhow, she.is more than pretty, rather a 
grand face I consider, and, I: want you to.do 
something grand, will you? I will give you— 
anything for that face with.such surroundings 
as will make it, picturesque.” 

“T donot want you to,give me anything, 
Lord Pentythan, that.is to.say, I have. a design. 
I shall paint Lilias in a picture; I shall call it 
‘The Broad. Road.and the Narrow, Way,’ that I 
must paint at,once, if she will.sit or:stand as\a 
model,,because it will go to the Academy, and 
must be.in in.a,fortnight ; but I don’t think you 
will like that picture, so I will afterwards paint 
you another, for..which you shall pay me what 
you Jike.. I leave the price.to you, and, you 
shall. choose, the,drapery,and the subject, and I 
will try and make.Lilias look, charming.” 

* But. this, Academy picture, how will you 
dress her for that ?” 

*T shall not ask. her to alter onethread of 
her attire,” replied the painter. 

*¢Great. heaven ! will you .paint her in those 


unspeakable rags ?” 


* Yes, for. they,will help to.exemplify the les- 
son I wish to give to men,and women who 
read mypictures as they read.books.” 

“I won't have. that. picture,” .said the, earl, 


with.a.discontented air. “I would quarrel with 


you for making me. wait only that I. know you 
Academy fellows,must have your ‘ stuff’ in in due 
time; but mind, when you have painted Lilias 
in rags for the Academy, you shall paint Lilias 
in crimson, and purple, and jewels.to please me. 
Yes—yes—yes—that Spanish style of colouring 
should be draped in gorgeous sunset hues, 
rubies and pearls, amethysts and emeralds, a 
Queen Esther or a Spanish princess: with a 
lover sighing at her feet. She would look sweet 
as a bride in white silk, white roses, and pearls, 
with one blood-red rose in her breast; but I 
will have her first in gorgeous hues, flashing 
gems.” 

The painter smiled and went to a corner from 
whence he drew out an easel and colours which 
he had sent.to Carlton Gardens at the request 
of the.earl. 

* I shajl begin the ‘ Broad Road and the Nar- 
row Way’ at once,” said the. painter; “and 
Lilias shall stand. there in that dingy shawl. 
The bonnet ; well, that is horrible, fling it. back, 
Lilias,if you please; throw it on the ground; 
you shall have another one ; but the shawl, oh, 


what a true tale that.dingy wrap tells. Why, 
snow, aad rain would sqak through it,.and! 








he 
assail you with threats of death as you stand 
shivering at the corners of the streets. You 
must have violetsand snowdrops pure and wh**> 
in your hands. We will paint them in ai 
wards. You shall say, my lord, when you 
see the purple and snowy flowers in yonder 
child’s hands, and the lights in the sad, dark 
eyes, and the glow of faint rose on the brawn 
cheek, that there.is enough of colour, and gor- 
geous colour, in her who shall typify thé Nar- 
row Way, and then I have my model for the 
Broad Road. She shall be stepping out of her 
carriage ; she shall be exauisitely and 
fashionably attired for the opera ;*she shall 
wear palest blue satin, with priceless lace on 
boddice and skirt ;. round her throat shall blaze 
diamonds; she shall have fair hair and bright 
eyes, and a skin like the petals of a lily, with 
the bloom of a wild rose on the fair, round 
cheeks; the lips shall glow like, Christmas 
berries, and those lips shall smile sweetly; t 
fair girl shall give her footman money to hand 
to the dark girl.as the price of her flowers. but 
nevertheless the creature in diamonds will 
on the broad road which leads to destructi 
and this one, in her rags, shall be in ¢ arr 
way which leads to higher joys than this world 
owns.” 

‘A sermon!” cried the earl, with a frown; 
“and I believe that you are rascal enough 
put Nanette into the carriagé. Mind you 
don’t make the likeness to that sunn; ing 
actress,so strong as that she should be able to 
prosecute you for libel.” 

apm 


** No,” said Holdsworth, gravely; “ Li 
shall be a likeness, but the young lady in a 
monds may be anybody; there shall be sy 
in the crowd, of course, all staring hard at + 
smiling, unblushing beauty in diamonds. Not 
one of those shall see the sombre splendour of 
the young dark flower-seller; her rags 

hide from them the sweetness of her heroic 
face.” 

“Hurrah! Well, I must not be put among 
those swells, Mr. Holdsworth, for I saw | 
lovely Lilias was one day when she was star 
with cold, dressed just as she is now, and tryin 
poor little child, to sell her flowers in that 
brutal Oxford Street.” 

“ She is about the age of your eldest daughter, 
Lady Eva,” said the painter, dryly, “or per- 
haps a year older.” 

“Yes, she is only a child,” said the earl, 
gravely, “and a child to whom I have 
taken a liking, and whom I wish honestly to 
benefit.” 

The keen-eyed painter looked at the earl 
with a very searching glance. 

“TI believe you do,” he said, auietly. 

After that the work began in earnest. Lilias 
had to stand part of the time. The paint 
found ,her:a very patient model; he talked + 
her now and anon of -her troubles, and so calle: 
into her face the sad expression that he wanted. 
After a while the earl left the room, and then 
wine and cake was sent in. 

Lilias. and John Holdsworth set down and 

rtook of these refreshments together, and 

ilias was quite filled with awe.of the painter's 
wisdom and goodness. Whenit was time to go 
Mr. Holdsworth held four sovereigns towards 
her. 

“T,am already paid, sir,” she said, ‘“ Lord 
Penrythan gave me two pounds.” 

“1 know; that. was for food: this is to buy 
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decent clothes. Only when you sit for me yo 
must wear the old shawl again. I have caugh 
the idea of the rusty brown of the skirt. I shall 
not have that again.” 

“Oh, sir. how good; but still I feel I have 
not earned this.” 





“© You have, or you will, as my.model,” said 
the painter, with a grave smile. “I shall take 
it out of you in standing, never fear. Good-bye 
now, my child.” 

He, shook hands with Lilias kindly himself, 
showed her through a side door, and she wound 
her way to Newport Market. Four sovereigns 
in her purse to buy respectable clothes! It 
seemed, like a dream to Lilias. She went in and 


told: her father an‘ little brother of Lor yo 
foxtune that afiernoon. 
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She bought the materials for a black serge 
dress; she also bought a large shawl, grey in 
colour, and lastly, materials for a little hat- 
shaped bonnet. She was industrious, deft with 
her needle, and accustomed to make her own 
things. What a transformation was effected 
in less than a week. 

One bright April morning Lilias started for 
the great house in Carlton Gardens, looking 
positively distinguished, and yet she only wore 
a plain skirt of new black serge, a large, grey 
woollen shawl, neat boots, and gloves, and a 
black straw bonnet, where a crimson rose glowed 
amid tht cheap black velvet trimmings. She 
was so tall, so graceful, her face was so remark- 
able in its dark beauty, that foot passengers 
started at the sight of her, and wondered who 
she was. 

She was ignorant that gossip was already 
busy with her name, scandal itself had hardly 
dared to lay its claw upon her yet, for her life 
was so pure and blameless, as those who watched 
her (and she was watched) could testify. But 
gossip said that the earl designed the flower- 
girl, who was sitting daily to Holdsworth, for a 
future favourite. 

She seldom saw the earl now, and when she 
did see him, his manner was hurried, and 
though kind, not in the least enthusiastic. If 
this nobleman was a schemer who designed to 
entangle her vanity, her ambition, or her 
affections, he concealed his purpose even from 
herself, and now the thought of suspicion never 
crossed the mind of Lilias. 

She was engaged by Mr. Holdsworth now at a 
salary of one pound ten shillings a week. 
Already she had fixed on neat though humble 
lodgings in a healthier neighbourhood, where 
she was to move with her father and Charlie in 
two days time. Her heart felt light and full of 
hope. 

She was ascending the Duke of York’s steps 
when she felt a hand on her shoulder. Turning 
she found herself facing a lady in a Quaker-like 
costume; a lady she had never seen before. 
This lady had a broad, colourless face, a great 
mouth. Lilias felt an instinctive shrinking 
from her. 

“You are going to destruction!” said the 
lady. ‘ Do you know that all the world is talk- 
ing of you? If you enter the earl’s house 
again, you are lost !” 

The woman’s voice was deep and impressive. 
Lilias started like a timid fawn and looked at 
the woman with great frightened eyes. 

“Those men,” said the woman, pointing to- 
wards the earl’s house—“ those men seek only 
your destruction! If you are an honest girl, 
you will seek other employ, and never, never go 
into the presence of the Earl of Penrythan 
again!’ 

“I do understand you, madame,” said Lilias, 
*‘but you are quite mistaken. The earl takes 
no notice of me. Mr. Holdsworth is a very good 
man, there could not be a better man I think 
in all the world.” 

“ He is an infamous wretch !” said the strange 
lady; “‘he is a wolf in sheep’s clothing. You 
must not enter that house again!” 

“But, madame, my father will starve. I earn 
thirty shillings a week asa model.” 

*“Come with me,” said the stranger, closing 
her eyes, “and I will give you employment. 
You shall send your father one pound a week, 
and you shall have a most comfortable home.” 

: . Thanks, madame; but I could not leave my 
ather.” 

“ We will speak of that just now, but come 
with me, let me show you what a really respect- 
able life is? If you do not like it, you can re- 
turn atonce. A pound a week sent regularly 
to your father will be better than thirty 
shillings with you to feed and clothe out of 
it.” 

“He will not think so, madame.” 

“ He will, but if not, you shall send for him ; 
he shall live in a pretty country cottage close 
to my house. Choose between a life of exalted 
rectitude and a life of infamy.” 

Lilias blushed scarlet at the strong, severe 
words. She was a child in feeling. She was 
bewildered ; she was under this woman’s spell; 





she shrank from her with a feeling like horror, 
and yet she thought her a kind of saint. 

Lilias was one of those characters who will 
walk into a cannon’s mouth if they believejthat 
duty calls them. She was like a helpless bird 
who is fascinated by the cruel shining eyes of a 
cat whom it fears, and is attracted towards at 
the same time. 

The woman was rather tall; she had wonder- 
fully strong hands; there was a compelling 
power in her voice. She grasped the shoulder 
of Lilias so violently that the girl shrank from 
the pain. 

“Oh, please don’t, you hurt me,” she said. 

“T hurt you for your good as yet. You are 
innocent, but the snares of the wicked are 
around you. Come, come!” 

And she dragged the unwilling yet yielding 
young creature up the steps, and then made a 
sign to somebody in the busy thoroughfare. A 
cab drove up swiftly, a man who was driving 
touched his hat, and without a word the lady, 
still clutching the shoulder of Lilias, pushed her 
into the vehicle, followed herself, took a seat, 
drew up the windows, and then leaned back a 
little exhausted perhaps, but with the air of one 
who has obtained a victory. The cab drove on 
rapidly, went down some streets to the right, 
and soon Lilias recognised Oxford Street—the 
Circus was past before she managed to speak. 

«* Where are we going ?” she asked. 

«A long way,” the lady answered. 

“But my father?—oh, madame, you mean 
well, but it is cruel to carry me off like this; 
think how he will suffer.” 

*« You can write to him,” the lady said. 

The cab went up Orchard Street towards the 
Regent’s Park, and then across St. John’s 
Wood. Before long they were in the open 
country and Hendon was reached, They were 
ina lane now—the cab had entered a narrow 
lane with tall poplars on either side. It paused 
before great iron gates which led into a long 
gloomy avenue where the trees ,were all of 
sombre fir pine, and here the cabman got down 
and rang a bell. 

A lame old man came out of a desolate, one- 
eyed looking lodge clothed in the thickest ivy. 
This lame old man carried a big key; he un- 
locked the gates, opened them, and the cab 
rolled into the — then the great gates 
clanged very loudly together behind, and Fitins i 
heard the key crunching in the lock. She was 
seized with a certain terror such as she had 
never felt in her life before. 

“You have brought me here to have me mur- 
dered!” she said, turning in the fierceness of 
fear upon the woman. “ Let me out!—let me 
out !—let me out !” 

The woman arose, put a strong hand upon 
each shoulder of the terrified girl, and shook 
her as if she would have shaken the life out of 
her slender frame. 

“Take that and learn obedience !” she said, 
savagely; “if you dare to speak you will have 
worse. You are not a princess coming to a bed 
of roses—no, don’t think it. You have made 
your own bed, it is a hard one, and you shall lie 
on it, do you hear?—lie on it; you shall eat 
humble pie here, my fine lady. The more noise 
you make the worse it will be for you!” 

The face that looked into that of Lilias was 
swollen with fury; it was a wicked face ; it was 
an ugly face ; there was not one gleam of human 
pity in it. The girl was as helpless in those 
strong hands as a bird in the grasp of some 


cruel schoolboy who knows not the meaning of | Pe¢ 


mercy. 
* * 7 * * 


There was a grand morning concert in St. 
James’s Hall; the great singer, Madame 
Donnetta, was cast for three songs. She was 
the attraction of the programme, and people in 
the hall looking over the “ bill of fare” ex- 
pressed their sincere wishes that this singer 
would not disappoint them, as is so often the 
wont of great singers sending at the very last 
moment an announcement of a “slight indis- 
position,” or “an irritation of the throat.” <A 
very fashionable audience here assembled. The 
Earl of Penrythan was in the second row of re- 








served seats with his countess. The young Ear] 
of Cheswick, who was quite in the run of al] 
things fashionable, leaned over. He sat in the 
row behind, and tapped his brother earl upon 
the shoulder. 

“Have you ever seen Donnetta, the new sing. 
ing woman ?” 

«Never !” responded the earl, carelessly. 

* Quite a story about her?” 

“Ah! 

«Yes. She supposed herself married in her 
girlhood to some fellow. I don’t know who, but 
I heard it was to a duke, still I don’t know 
what duke, and the marriage turned out a sham, 
false parson, or something, and she went mad 
for three years ; during that time she developed 
a most wonderful voice. When she came to 
her senses, she studied in Italy for seven years 
before she appeared in public. For the last six 
seasons she has made St. Petersburg, Milan, 
Vienna, and Berlin ring with her prnises, also 
she has taken New York by storm, but she 
never would sing in London till this season. 
She is not young, but looks so; she is a i- 
ficent creature ; her real name they say is Edith 
Chantry.” 

The Earl of Penrythan was silent; he knew 
how to master his emotions; he appeared tc 
stifle a little yawn, but Grace, his countess, 
glancing at his face, saw that it had blanched to 
a deadly white, and she understood why, for 
the tragical story of poor Edith Chantry was 
known to her thoroughly as we have related 
elsewhere. Her own heart beat fast and thick. 

«‘This woman has loved, perhaps still loves— 
my husband! What if when he sees her again 
the old fire is rekindled? What if after all 
only she had his heart ?” 

Another moment and the cheers of the 
audience went up to the roof. Edith—was she 
the true Countess of Penrythan ?—stood before 
them in all the sombre magnificence of her 
matured beauty, raven-haired, dark-eyed, with 
classic regularity of feature, with pale, pure 
colouring. She wore only a simple b: velvet 
robe, with a necklace of gold, and a single white 
rose in her hair. She bowed, and the next mo- 
ment she and the Earl of Penrythan were look- 
ing into each other’s eyes! 

(To be Continued.) 





THE 
COST OF CORA’S LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The Golden Bowl,” 
** Poor Loo,” “ Bound to the Trawl,” 
“ Fringed with Fire,” §c., Sc. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PASSION AND PAIN. 
Love's bills long due bear fearful interest. 

A srranes couple this man and woman 
looked as they stood in the low-roofed tent facing 
each other. He tall, fair-complexioned, broad- 
shouldered, with reddish golden hair falling in 
limp curls over his neck, which with his heavy 
drooping moustache, large features and 
cold, selfish, pale blue eyes, indicated that at 
heart he was no more than a cold, calculating, 
selfish man of fashion who aped the airs and 
uliarities of genius. 





She, with her dark, passionate face, in which 
the expressions of love and hate struggled with 
each other for mastery; with a form, ripe and 
voluptuous as an Eastern ze might have 
immortalised in verse, and with her picturesque 
yet gaudy dress fit rather for the stage than 
for ordinary everyday English life. For a few 
seconds these two gazed at each other as though 
asking questions with their eyes which they 
were both+oo wary to express in words. The 
man was the first to break the silence. 

“Why are you here masquerading in that 
preposterous ?” he asked, with a gesture 
of contempt in reference to her costume. 

“TI came here to find you,” she replied, her 
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big eyes blazing; it was hate, not love, that 
held possession of her now. 

«And, having found me; what then?” he 
asked, coldly, and with an ill-repressed sneer. 

«I will make you keep your word,” was the 
fierce response, “ make you!’ sherepeated, with 
concentrated passion. 

« Easy to say ; not quite so easy to do,” he 
said, coldly, ‘and your chances of success will 
not be increased by the course you are pursuing. 
Even now the constables are looking for you in 
consequence of your frightening our horses the 
other day; what in the name of all that’s 
terrible made you do it ?” 

“T wanted to kill you!” was the reply, hissed 
out like the warning cry of a serpent. 

« Kill me,” he laughed mockingly ; “I was the 
least likely of the whole party to be killed, and 
if that old man and woman had died then and 
there, I should have been rich, and have had a 
title, whereas, now, lam nobody. It was cer- 
tainly very kind of you, Juanita, to risk your 
life on my behalf in this way. But I must go, I 
shall be missed ; what have you to say to me ?” 

“Much that you must listen to,” she said, in 
a low tone, while her face paled, and her eyes 
flashed ominously. 

“ Must!’ he repeated, with cold disdain. 

“Must,” she said, calmly. 

“And if I do not?” he inquired, with a 
mocking sneer. 

“TI shall see your kinsman, the great lord 
at the tle yonder, and I shall tell him who I 
am ands wrong that you have done me; or I 
shall kill you ; perhaps I will do both.” 

“ Bah! I am not afraid of your tongue or your 
nails; who would believe you, and what could you 
do? For the sake of the past I will meet you 
again if you like, but pray leave off that absurd 
dress, and don’t seek to attract attention. You 
can be, to-morrow, in the copse by the foot- 
bridge that crosses the river, at—let me see, 
er nine o’clock at night. Do you know the 
spot id 

“I knowit; but I will not come so late if I 
comealone,” she returned, suspiciously; ‘“‘ meet 
me in the daylight.” 

«Will seven in the morning suit your fasti- 
dious ladyship ?” with another sneer. 

“ Yes, it will.” 

“T will be there.” 

And he was turning to go, when a voice so 
changed from the hard, dictatorial tone she 
had hitherto used, that it was difficult to believe 
that it was the same woman speaking, said in 
pleading accents: 

“Lance, have you quite ceased to love me ?” 

The man looked at her, and his own face 
softened. Time had been, and that not so long 
ago, when he would have perilled his soul to 
win this woman’s love; he had won it, and she 
had lost none of her charms; but the greed for 
gold had come upon him, and while that thirst 
remained unsatisfied, all other feelings must be 
subordinate to it. 

He was not insensible to Juanita’s beauty or 
to the fiery fervour of her love; he knew too 
that if she believed he loved her he could mould 
her like wax to his will, and he said now ina 
voice of tenderness : 

“No, come!” 

And the next moment she was clasped in his 
arms. For one brief ecstatic moment the woman 
nestled in the arms of the man who, according 
to the rites of her faith—not of his—and in the 
eye of Heaven if not in the eye of human law, 
was her husband. All too brief an embrace, 
for the sound of voices roused them. 

“ Juanita, my wife,” Lance Latimer whispered, 
in her ear, while he kissed her passionately ; 
“you must get away from here directly, we 
must not be seen together; in a little time, if 
all a well, I shall be rich, then we will do all 
we have planned ; but you must help me; meet 
mee to-morrow morning; and now, my darling, 
g -bye.”” 

oe hw lg mp and he has left the tent 
and is i is way by a circuitous path to that 
part of the gardens to which the bend had at- 
tracted the ate number of the guests. Here 
he noticed Mabel Beverly talking earnestly to 
her mother, and a second or two later, the two 





ladies went off together in the direction of the 
gipsy’s tent. 

“IT am quite sure Mr. Cadbury will be v 
angry if he hears such a woman as that has been 
engaged here by us,” Mabel had been saying. 
“T heard him just now speaking very emphati- 
cally about the mischief people did who en- 
couraged such impostors, and she is a horrid 
creature after all, mamma, she said such dread- 
ful things to Cora Lyster, that it made her turn 
ar and she nearly threw herself into Mr. 

mith’s arms.” 

“Mabel, do you mean what you are saying ?” 
asked her ladyship, whose notions of propriety 
felt outraged. 

“Well, no, mamma,” with a laugh; “of 
course you know I don’t; but she looked as 
though she would have liked to take refuge 
there. I think poor Cora is booked, and I rather 
envy her her conquest. I always shall admire 
Mr. Smith.” 

“I wish you wouldn’t talk such folly,” re- 
turned her ladyship. Why, where has the 
woman gone ?” 

This as she pulled back the curtain and found 
the tent empty. The gipsy, with her predic- 
tions of good or ill, had departed, and left no 
trace of her presence behind. 

Lady Beverly dared not make any inquiries 
about the strange woman, but her mind was 
greatly exercised as to the safety of forks and 
spoons, silver dishes, and claret cups, and it was 
with no slight satisfaction that she learnt on 
the following day that nothing of any value was 
missing. 

Meanwhile Cora had returned to the garden 
with Walter, Mabel and Lance by her side, and 
had almost immediately been joined by Miss 
Ladbroke, whose presence gave Latimer the 
opportunity of slipping back to confront 
Juanita. 

‘What is the matter, child? What has 
happened to her, Walter ?” asked the governess, 
anxiously. 

“A gipsy has frightened her,” was the reply. 
“Such people ought to be suppressed,” with 
energy. 

« Oh, it is not much, and I am better,” said 
Cora with a smile and a sigh ;” it was foolish of 
me to notice what she said, but she had such 
wonderful eyes, and seemed so earnest and im- 
pressive, so threatening almost, that I could 
not help feeling, for the moment, that it was all 
real. Yes, thank you, I will take some lemonade, 
Mr. Smith. 

“Mr. Smith.” How formal it sounded when 
the name of Walter was so near to her heart 
that she felt she could scarcely help breathing 
it with her lips. 

Walter! it was the name of the man who 
had been more than a father to her in love, 
and who had kept her from ever feeling the 
loss of the parents from whose protecting care 
a strange fate had torn her; she thought of all 
this now in a dreamy, happy way, and she 
closed her eyes to shut out the gay scene, and 
live more completely in the blissful land which 
her fancy conjured up before her. 

When she opened them again it was to see 
the man she loved bending over her with an 
anxious expression on his countenance, and a 
glass of some refreshing liquid in his hands, 
while Miss Ladbroke was saying in a hushed 
tone : 

“Tam almost afraid she has fainted.” A 
smile on the sweet girl-face and the governess, 
relieved in mind, said she would seek’ Lady 
Bellinda and suggest the propriety of taking 
Cora back to the Castle, then she gave her 
seat to Walter while she went on her errand, 
leaving Cora in his care. 

There was silence for a few moments, while 
the girl sipped the iced lemonade; both wished 
to say something, both were afraid to speak, 
and the precious moments were slipping away 
while they hesitated. At last the young man 
plunged into the subject desperately. 

«Miss Lyster, I told you I was going away, 
but I should like to tell you the reason, if you 
will listen to me. May I call at the Castle to- 
morrow, and will you try to give me a few 
minutes to speak to you alone. I feel,” he added, 





sadly, as he received no reply, “ that I owe the 
explanation to you as well as to myself.” 

“Yes, I will see you; if there is no oppor- 
tunity to-morrow, will you wait till one occurs ?” 

«1 will.” 

Her cheek flushed, but she did not meet his 
ardent gaze. 

Already she felt she had admitted too much 
until he had spoken, though in her very heart 
she knew, or she believed she knew, what he 
would one day tell her. 

We long for certainty, and yet, when the re- 
sult seems sure, how blissful is that time of 
waiting, and how we live over and over again 
in anticipation the joy that after all may never 
be ours in reality. 

With the future all bright before her, with 
no thought in her heart of difficulty or of 
danger, Cora Lyster dreamed her first love 
dream, and the only shadow, the only cloud in 
her bright sky, was the gipsy’s terrible predic- 
tion. Many atrue guess is made at random, 
and an arrow from a bow drawn at a venture 
may pierce the heartof a king, and thus, though 
Juanita possessed no more power to read the 
future than she had to control it, her words this 
day, uttered like an invocation over Cora Lyster’s 
hand, were words to be remembered by those 
who heard them as long as they all should live. 

Lady Bellinda was not sorry to leave the Rec- 
tory, for, to her mind, the garden party had 
been a failure. 

The women were vulgarly dressed, she de- 
clared, the men were stupid, and though she had 
said as many disagreeable things as she had 
found any opportunity for saying, she had still 
such a fund of spiteful bitterness remaining, 
that she was ready to quarrel with anybody as 
a means of giving vent to it. 

Poor Sir Augustus Beverly had hada very 
bad time of it this afternoon, but he stuck to 
his post manfully. His wife had told him off 
to dance attendance and keep guard upon the 
“female dragon,” and no number of snubs 
could daunt him or drive him from his duty. 
Perhaps the old lady’s irritation was increased 
by the suspicion she entertained of the true state 
of affairs. 

“What does Mary Beverly want to be con- 
stantly at the side of my brother for?” Lady 
Bellinda demanded sharply of Mrs. Smith, “he 
is old enough to be her father or her grand- 
father, but the way in which that woman does 
hawk her daughters about is simply disgust- 
ing.” 

‘Mrs. Smith blushed and tried to look as though 
she did not hear this remark, she certainly 
could make no reply to it, for as Sir Augustus 
Beverly was on the other side of the speaker, 
he must be deaf indeed if some of the words 
uttered did not reach his ears. } 

“There is Edith Beverly over there, simpering 
and showing off her graces to Fleming Cadbury,” 
continued the old woman. “ Thatgirlis seven- 
and-twenty if she’s a day; but she is throwing 
her time away there; I know Fleming Cadbury 
too well to think he will marry a mere clothes- 
prop. Ah, Lady Spanker; you have not broken 
your neck, yet, I see; but you look fagged and 
old, the consequence of your season in town, I 
suppose. How is your husband?” 

Lady Spanker laughed good-naturedly; she 
could afford to do so; and she chatted with the 
acrid old woman for a few minutes, then walked 
on, declaring to the next person she met, that 
she should not want either vinegar or lemons at 
table for the next six months. 

In consequence of her well-known propensity, 
only people who were very thick-skinned ven- 
tured near her sharp-tongued ladyship; the 
attractions of youth and beauty had long since 
deserted her, and thus, Sir Augustus and she 
soon found a clear space left around them, no 
matter what part of the grounds they strolled 
into. 

It was with a feeling of relief, therefore, that 
Lady Bellinda heard Miss Ladbroke’s sugges- 
tion that she should herself take Cora home, 
and send back the carriage for her ladyship, the 
marquis, and Mr. Latime’. 

“Certainly not. I shall return with her 
myself; you can do as you like, Miss Ladbroke, 
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vir in all my life,” and her ladyship gave her 


dug the heel of her buekied shoes into the soft 
ward ip :paratory to walking to the spot where 
nd young ‘Walter Smith were awaiting 


"1 he keen old woman's eyes looked at the two, 

spiciously. Had there-been any love-making 

re? Was that the cause of the: girl’s indis- 
ition and lassitude ? 

She was not certain, and she would: have felt 
y for them, for there was a warm spot still 
in her _ ithered old heart, but the suspicion 

on dispelled by Miss Ladbroke’ stating 
nsibl le cause, and expressing her indig- 
1 h impostors as fortune-tellers being 
i to +" at large. 
n't think the woman was more'to’ blame 
self,” said Cora, with a smile; “true, I 
» her my hand to look at, out of fun; 
s in my taking any notice of her. I 
ure, now, that a dance would not revive 
he added, with a mischievous smile, as 
r joined them. 
dy Bellinda wanted to get away, and 
a, emphatically : 
No,you shall have a dance at the castle next 
And, Fleming Cadbury,” turning to their 
“take an old woman’s advice, and: don’t 
ny more garden-parties till you have got 
to manage them for you ; then, you won’t 

L pareel of gipsies frightening your guests 

put of the it wits.” 

With which Parthian shot, the old lady turned 

way » astonished clergymam lookimg~ after 


When the matter was explained to him; how- 
*, he was very angry. 
“He said little about it at the time, but he felt 
had been treated unfairly. Ever since he 
come to the living of Lamorna he had 
his time and eloquence and wealth in 
ting against and striving to exterminate 
, superstition, and uncleanliness: where- 
is influence extended, believing truly that 
try, morality, and piety can never grow in 
lthy condition if such vile weeds cover the 
and choke them. 
vith no mean adversaries had the battle been 
1; the struggle was still pending, and he 
elt that he had been wronged and misrepre- | 
nted by having had:a fortune-teller introduced 
his grounds, even for the amusement of his 


: this the party fell flat. One after 

r the guests departed,-and when the last 

gone Mr. Cadbury walked: over to Stoney- 

finish up the day with “ high tea,’ 
.usic, a cigar in the quiet garden, anda 

with his friend, Walter Smith: 

to Lady Beverly’s chagrin he had de- 

her invitation to return with them to dine 

Chase, but he thanked her with grave 
1ess for the trouble which she and her | 
zhters had taken in entertaining his friends, | 
handed them into their carriage and she 


vely she felt that her labour had been 
vn labour in vain. 

rey and those belonging, to her, it | 
be so, but for others connected | 
tory this garden party was a’ sort of | 
rk, and as few of our actions in lifé are 
thout results good or bad, so, though 
i fifty y guests were bidden to this party, 
10t one of those in whom we are 
i left it as they went, their future 

» either better or worse for it. 
ibury found even Walter Smith dull 
ny this evening. The young, man 
re to talk; he had no enthusiasm 
n the discussion they had- been 
, on during the last month, and after 
two ineffectual attempts on the part 
ing Cadbury, he leaned. back’ on. his 
garden chair under the veranda, and 
atched the moon rise and spread its silvery 
cre over the sky, which had not yet quite lost 


setting sun, and he looked at them idly as. he 





puiled hie cigar and wondered why all the 


world was not as peaceful’ as’ that ‘part of. it’ 
which now met his view, little thinkingshow 
soon’ this tod would change and” only misery, 
desolation and sorrow be left; wherenow all*was 
full of happiness and hope 

His last cigar siniohed, Fleming: Cadbury 
declining to accept onefrom Walter's casey rose 
to go home. 

“Shall I walk part-of the-way with you?” 
asked the younger man. 

“No, thanks, I ‘shall take a stroll,”’ wasthe 
reply. “I feel restless as though I could not 
sleep, and a long walk will take that out of me, 
I daresay. Good night.” 

“ Better take something to smoke with :you,” 
urged Walter; buat the other persisted in his 
réfusal, and thus the two friends parted. 

Fleming Cadbury was restless. He was still 
suffering from irritation on account'of the clan- 
destine presence of the gipsy as.an attraction at 
his garden-party ; but this was not what moved 
him most, for on the previous day he'had met a 
woman who had with her burning black eyes 
set his heart on fire. 

An odd expression to use, you may think; in 
speaking of a healthy-minded, breezy clergy- 
man, whose very presence seemed to: carry 
cheerfulness with it, but these words are the 
only ones that cam fitly express my meaning ; 
his heart had been fired, the insidious flame had 
entered into his veins, and he, the least likely 
of all mem to be so afflicted,: was a’ slave°to a 
craving passion that his mind could not’ master; 
or his good sense overcome: 

He was ashamed of the feeling that was hourly 
gaining’ power’ over “him, but ‘he ‘could’ not 
shake it off. In the olden: time; when men 
believed in enchantment and spells; ' he would! 
have declared at once that he was bewitched, 
and that the evil eye had restedupon him: Now; 
he could take refuge in no such comforting 
delusion ; but a spell’ was° upon hiim neverthe-’ 
less. 

* Only the day before he had seen a woman’sit+ 
ting by the*bank’ of the ‘swiftly rushing Wrey- 
don,‘ her head resting wearily against the foot~ 
bridge, while tears fell heavily from her 
glorious dark eyes,°and stained:'the' rose and 
olivé-coloured tint of her cheek. 

He-had ‘spoken to her and tried 'to soothe:her, 
his profession and calling were warranty enough 
for this; bat when the womam*dried her. eyes 


and raised her face to look upon him, he }:oush 


thought that such a vision of'beauty had never 
before been unfolded to his gaze. 

“ You canriothelp me,” she said, in very good 
English, ‘but witha sweet foreign accent ‘in’ it. 
«Tama stranger here, surely I can sit down by 
the river and weep ?” 

“Surely you can,” he replied,’ gently; “but 
at your age, child, you should:have no cause to 
weep.” 

«“ My, age!’ she repeated; bitterly; “does 
youth Know ‘nothing of: grief; or does it lack the 
capacity for suffering ?” 

“No; but most griefs have some balm if we 
could but find it. Heaven forbid that I should 
seem to pry into the cause of your trouble, but 
it is possible that I may beable to help you to 
cast aside, or at least to bear it with resignation 
and look forward with hope tothe future.” 

“ How ¢an you help me?” she asked; almost 
fiercely ; ‘cam you make-a man keep. his oath ? 
Cah you make the laws of one land binding ‘in 
another? More! Can you make any creed 
recognise that there is virtue and truth in 
aught that differs from it, for until you ‘can do 
so, you can no more help’ me tham*I can drag 
back the sun that issinking below the horizon 
yonder.” 

Her voice fellas she spoke; her head arooped ; 
her tiny hand: hung: listlessly down by her side. 
No pieture of hopelessness and desolation could 
be more complete, and thecriver at her: feet 
rushed madly onward: as' if impatient» to lose 


itself.in the great: sea, while’ the! setting: sui! 
cast his last warm-flush upon greew field, waving | 
trees, and swiftly flowing river, touching «even 


the dark locks of the 'woman whose grief blinded 


her forthe’ time to the beamty of the scene: 


around her, 


Fleming, Cadbury was meved; and seazcely: 





Knew. how to answer her, "but he knew there 
was danger in leaving her here by the deep and 
rapid river, and he now said gently, though 
firmly 

a You must not’ stay here, Caylight will soon 
be gone, you may’ lose your way and the river is 
deep; tell me how I can help"you, and where 
you live; you have evidently” suffered ‘some 
cruél wrong.” 

“T have!” she exclaimed, lifting up’ her 
face like an injured child, for he had touched 
the right chord at last; ‘I have been wickedly 
wronged. My home was in’ Méxi¢o; ‘my father 
was a Spanish hidalgo of* pure descent ; an 
Englishman came to our home; I loved him ; 
we were married’; my father died ; my husband 
brought me to England ; then he tells me I am 
not his wife, I am a Catholic, he*is a‘Protestant, 
but what matters it, say I. The priest joined 
us; my father gave me to him, to whom else 
could I belong?” 

And she held out her hands like a ‘pretty 
child, asking'a question” that could’ admit of 
but one reply: 

“ And your husband ?” asked the rector with 
grave sadness ; ‘‘ where is ‘he ?” 

“He has deserted me; but I know where he 
is; { willmeet him; or,” in a low, hissing’ tone, 
“TJ will kill him! Ilove him;”. she 2 » pres- 
sing her two hands upon her heart,’ “ my 
love pains me, but my pride is greater thah' my 
love,” and now ‘her’ great eyes flashed’ like 
globes:of lurid fire. “«T have merited no: dis- 
honour, and I will have nonegand he’ wh 
it hpon me can ‘atone for it only ’with ‘his'li 
blood 

So intense was this -womtan iriall ‘she did and 
said; so tragic and yet’seeming to havé'so’ much 
reason in her’ vehement’ protest against the 
wrong ‘she had suffered, and in her’ passionate 
yearning for vengeanee, ‘that’ Flemitig’ Cadbury 
forgot’to repeat to het any stereotyped plati- 
tudes about the wickedness of revengeful-de- 
sires. As well tell a raging volcano that life 
must be held’sacréd’; as well preach moderation 
to an earthquake and bid it spare the houses 
which stand on the ground which it sways to 
and fro like the'waves of the sea. 

«“T will help*youy’ he said, with géntle ‘firm- 
ness, “if it is in my power to doso. Will ‘you 
come to me, or shall I call upon you?” 

** Where’ do”yow live ?”? she’ asked, suspici- 


He told her, giving her his’ card. 

“Ah! you ‘have a féte to-motrow, have you 
not?” she asked, with an odd change*in' her 
tone. 

“<“‘Yea.¥ 

«TI wilbcome the day after, that is” as a‘kitd 
of afterthought,* if I come at all.” 

“Won't you’ promise me to! conte at some 

i Kked. 


“proud decision.’ “TI [may d6''sd, 
but I bind myself with no promise.” 

sc Tf you are in grief or in want, and ‘have'no 
one: else in’ England’ to ‘help you, will you then 
come tome? Surely you may promise me that,” 
he asked; as though he were pleading for a‘great 
boon: 

“Yes, I may—I will,” she returned, slowly; 
“and you could marry us again and mal’ it 
right by the law*of’ this” laid; could yow not?’ 
she went’on; eagerly: 

“Yess”? But he'said it'with a ‘pang. “ and 
I might! perhaps have ‘inffitence to: make’ ‘your 
husband do what is right and ‘just; if you think 
you could ‘trust me to hélp ‘you.’” 

“You are very good: Yes,I will come one 
day; but I don’t know when.: Adieu.” 

She bowed gracefully, and‘‘walked ‘quickly 
away; her light tread searcely seeming to crush 
the grass and flowers that she passed over. 

Thus! Fleming Cadbury had met his fate, and 
now when he left Stoney etoft, his féet’ instine- 


'tively: led him again in the direction'of the old 
The place was deserted, an opal’ 


foot-bridge. 
escent light flooded the' heavens; the mocn and 
one ‘great planet reigned “supreme over earth 


‘aad ‘sky; ‘the hum of insects’ was hushed ; all’ 


nature seemed 'to be at rest, and the rettor gave 
himsself' up for nearly an’ hour to waking’ dreams 
before he walked ‘hack’ to-his own house. 
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He was soon in bed ; soon in a deep sleep; 
but strange dreams still haunted him—dreams 
no longer pleasant. The beautiful woman 
whom he had met by the river seemed to bea 
malignant enchantress working all kinds of evil 
against him; then he saw her in a strange 
scene—a suppliant to a man who turned his face 
away, and who would let nobody look at him. 
And then the vision changed again. The woman 
was struggling for her life, calling to him, and 
he felt that he was bound, hand and foot, with 
tiny threads, and powerless to help her. 

So agonising and horrible is this feeling of 
powerlessness that he struggles and fights with 
all his strength, determined to be free, and with 
one supreme effort, he bursts the bond’ at last ;: 
rushes forward, and—— 

His eyes areopen. He finds himself standing 
in the middle of his own bedroom, the morning* 
sun trying to make its way through the blinds,, 
and the hands of the clock on the mantel-shelf 
pointing to half+past six:. Hemust have'sprang: 
from the bed whem he dreamed that he hadi 
burst the threads which: hel@ him. ‘° 

“T have had enough of bed and! bad\ dreams 
for one night,” he said. half aloud: “A tub 
and a walk is what I shall have now.” 

Half an Hour later he was walking with his 
long, swinging stride in the direction of the 
river, every second drawing nearer to the: spot 
where Juanita and’ Lance Latimer had arranged 
t meet. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A COMPACT. 


Buteooh! mankind are unco weak, 
An little to be trusted ; 
If selfi the wavering balance sliake 
It’s rarely right adjusted. Bury. 

“ He is late !” 

Ir was Juanita who said this in her native 
‘tongue, and she tapped the ground impatiently 
with her small foot; the tumult in her heart 
‘blinding her to the beauty of the fresh morning 
andthe glad sunlight which made all the 
myriads of dew-drops glisten like diamonds. 

She has cast off the gaudy dress she wore 
yesterday, and is attired in unpretending black, 
not venturing, because of its singularity in this 
part of the world, to wear her Spanish comb and 
mantilla, but contenting herself with a small 
black lace bonnet. 

Her love of colour‘and beauty, however, has 
made her pluck a crimson rose and fasten it 
near her throat, but nature has so richly dowered 
her that she needs no ornaments to enhance her 


_So thinks: Lance Latimer with something 
like a sigh as, unperceived, hesapproached her. 
He has not been appreciated by the ladies at 
Lamorna Castle, and’ therefore the devotion of 
this beautiful creature is doubly sweet to him; 
but he ‘is selfish, calculating and’ ambitious; he 
knows that marriage in his present precatious 
condition: means ruin, unless it brings with it 
great substantial and social advantages, and 
thus, while he both. loves and fears Juanita, he 
has no intention whatever of yielding to her 
demands. 

With a glad cry as the woman sees him she 
springs’ into his arms and for on¢ instant his 
resolution’ wavers. In all'ttuth and justice she 
is his wife, a wife that most’ men would be 
proud of, and he owes ‘it to’ himself and’ to 
society as well as to Her, ‘to make her legal 
claim upon him unassailable: Mistaken selfish- 
ness conquers, however, and aftér kissing her 
passionately he gently disengages her ‘arms 
from: his*neck and says: 

“Now, my darling, we have not much time to 
spend together; tell nie‘low yott‘ciinie here and 
what you want me todo ?” 

What, a fall from eestatic joy to: grief, morti+ 
fication, doubt, andi misery! |The 'girl-for she 
was not twenty—gasped as though she found it 
difficult’ te breathe, and she pressed” her hand 
upon. her side to still the beating of her troubled 
heart, as she stepped back a few paces and 
looked at the man to. whom-she\ had given all 


cold and her face looked drawn and pale as she 
answered : 

“You married me in my own country in my 
father’s presence; then you brought me away 
from my home and my friends, and when we 
had been in London some time you told me I 
was notyour wifé. I went to a friend of my 
father and to our consul, and I found that what 
you said might be true, and that you knew you 
were cheating me when I gave you my hand. 
You told me you would marry me by the: rites 
of your own church and the laws of your own 
land, if I would live with you till it was con 
venient for youto keep your word); bunt that 
could not be. Iam pure in thought now, and I 
vwill live and die so. When I would! not. yield) 
you deserted me, and I was ill- and my heart 
_ Was filled with sorrow and despair. I coulil! not 
|Rettirn to my kindred dishonoured, and IT was: 
\neady to seek forgetfulness in death whem 1D 
leannt by accident that you had left me to visit 
‘a. qrent- kinsman, and that you were to marry 
his: daughter: Then it was that my wrongs 
‘gave me strength and: courage, and I followed! 
‘youl for justice or for revenge.” 

Site was not excited asshesaid this.. Chili of 

jon and’ of impulse as she was,. she was 
already schooling herself to control her emotions; 
for she:was convinced by this time of the ne- 
cessity of being able to.command herself if she 
had! any desire to bend others to: her wiil. 

This calmness alarmed Lance Latimer: more 
than tornado: of reproaches, sobs and defiance, 
could have done;and he now said, with evident 
uneasiness : 

«Thad no intention of defrauding you when 
we were married, Juanita, and I was as 
‘ignorant as you that the marriage was invalid. 
I found it out afterwards by accident, and I 
only told you when you insisted that you 
‘should be introduced to my family. I meant 
to marry you again, here in England. I mean 
to marry you still, if you will only have patience, 
but Iam a poor man, and I am deeply in debt; 
my kinsman, at whose house Iam now a guest, 
can will away from me every penny of his 
wealth, and every acre of his lands. He does 
not even like me; his sister, and the girl he calls 
his daughter, absolutely hate me; if they heard 
that I was married toa woman without money, 
and who was a foreigner and a Catholic, they 
would all turn their backs upon me, and when 
the old people died, I should’ have a barren title, 
and not one shilling beyond my present income, 
to support it, and my creditors would be down 
upon me at once, and make me a bankrupt.” 

« And because of this I am to be sacrificed ?” 
she asked, looking at him coldly, yet leaning 
against a tree for support. 

“TI don’t want to sacrifice you if you will only 
be reasonable and patient.” 

“You knew that you were not rich, and that 
your relations might object to me, long before 
we were married, I suppose?” she asked, in a 
cold, hard tone. 

“T never thought of it. I thought only of 
witining you.” , 

“And having won me, and finding you can 
now throw me aside, you intend to do so ?” 

“No. You wrong me. Will you listen to 
what I am going to say ?” 

«J am doing so.” P 

« After the scene we had in London, when 
you found out our marriage was invalid, it is 
quite useless, I presume, to ask you to live with 
me in a quiet wayas my wife until I feel safe to 
go through the ceremony again, and present you 
to the world and my friends in your true posi- 
tion.” 

“ Quite useless,” with a stately inclination of 
the beautiful head. 

«Then will you wait, living apart from me if 
you insist upon it, calling yourself a widow, or 
saying your husband is abroad until it is safe 
for me to marry you? T will write out or'sign 
any paper you like, stating that we were really 
married, as far a8 you knew, in Mexico, and 
promising that I will go through the same cere- 
mony in England as soon as I am free to do 
Bo.” 

“And when will you be free? When will 





the treasure of her love, and her heart grew 


you consitler yourself safe ?” she asked, in a tone 


which clearly indicated the contempt she felt 
for the man’s unblushing selfishness. 

** When my cousin, the Marquis of Lamorna, 
and his sister, the old woman you saw in the 
carriage with us, are dead.” 

“Two lives between us,” she said, gravely, 
though she sighed while she spoke. 

“Tt will not be necessary for us to wait for 
Lady Bellinda’s death if the old man’s will is 
made in my favour. It is true the Barony of 
de Wreydon must go to her first; but she can- 
snot will that away from me. It is the money 
amd thie broad acres that I fear for. Surely, 
Juanita, you cannot but see that your interests, 
as much as mine, are at stake. If you are 
\patient you will live in that Castle as its 
‘honoured\mistress. You will bear a noble title, 
‘andi have at your feet all that wealth and lofty 
.Station can command. Compare such a pros- 
pect as that with the shabby rooms that we 
lived in in London, and’ say is it not worth 
waiting for ?” 

“Yes, it is; but. why not marry me now 
instead of then. I will keep it secret; they 
shall tear my heart.out before they shall make 
‘me say one word to injure you. And when I 
| know in my own heart that I am indeed your 
'wifé DP shall feel respect for myself again, and 
jshall know that no-one has the right to pity or 
j ise me. I will never come near you unless 
yoursend for me; I will be: blindly obedient in 
all things; I will never question one command 
of yours if you will but take this disgrace—this 
shame away from me which you have brought 
upon my head.” 

«T will—I will—Juanita; but I tell you you 
must wait; afew weeks may settle this matter, 
and then, whether I am rich or poor, it shall be 
as you wish.” 

The sighi which rent the woman’s heart was 
almost a sob, but she bent her head; it was 
useless pleading or struggling against her des- 
tiny. The idol which she had in her girlish 
ignorance and innocence set up for herself to 
worship, was crumbling to pieces before her 
eyes, and she felt as though the very earth 
would soon give way beneath her feet. 

« Do you consent !” asked Latimer, taking one 
of her hands in his own. 

«T must,” was the dejected reply ; ‘ but write 
me the paper you spoke of, if I die first, I mean 
before you keep your word, it can be buried with 
me.” 

«Nonsense, child, you will not die, we shall 
be rich and happy yet, and when you are a great 
lady you will look back on this time of trouble 
and wonder how you could doubt me. But you 
will promise not to be jealous if you hear ridi- 
sulous reports, and, that you will not, under 
any circumstances, make yourself known to my 
people without my permission.” 

“Yes, I promise, if you will write what I tell 

ou.” 
ee Very well; see, I have brought pen and ink 
with me; let us sit down on this fallen tree 
while I write and you dictate the words.’ 

She complied. Little had she thought when 
she plighted her faith to him in. her father’s 
presence, and when the priest blessed them in 
her far off western home, that her marriage 
would need such an assurance of being ratified 
as this. 

And he, while he wrote out his promise, knew 
that as a binding document, it was not worth 
the paper it was written upon. But it would 
silence her fora time, and it would have been 
quite useless to deny that he had gone through 
the form of marriage with her, since that could 
easily be proved. 

«JT, Lance Latimer, gentleman, admit that I 
married Juanita Maria Segura, according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholic Church, in Q—, 
Mexico, and I hereby solemnly engage to marry 
her according to the rites of the Church of 
England, I being a Protestant, immediately 
after the death of my kinsman, Walter Lyster, 
Marquis of Lamorna.” 

There was much discussion about the last 
sentence, Latimer wanting to make the time 
more vague, and to leave all names out of the 
document except Juanita’s and his own, but the 





girl was firm. If he could not marry her while 
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his kinsman lived, he must promise to do so 
directly he was dead, and the man at last found 
himself obliged to yield. 

He consoled himself, however, with the reflec- 
tion that the paper was utterly valueless, that it 
could not compromise him more completely than 
he was already compromised, and he did really 
and truly mean to re-marry Juanita, if it were 
not more to his interest to marry somebody 
else, Cora Lyster, for instance ; it might become 
desirable that she should take the place of the 
dark-eyed beauty by his side; but this was a 
matter for the future, what he now needed was 
time, and time could only be gained by silencing 
Juanita with any form of promise she might 
choose to exact. 

Thus Lance Latimer wrote out and signed 
that fatal doeument, and the woman took it 
and thrust it into her bosom, intending later on 
to place it in the same case in which she con- 
stantly carried her marriage eertificate sus- 
pended from her neck. 

“ Don’t let it fall into other hands,” said the 
man, regretting the moment it was out of sight 
that he had written it. 

“Have no fear of that,” was the reply; “I 
shall guard it with my life; and now we part 
until you are ready to redeem it.” 

«But where are you going; and what about 
money? Youcannot live upon air, I have not 
much, but—” and he put his hand into his 

ket. 


—_— 


(HUSBAND AND WIFE.] 


Unlike the majority of her countrywomenshe caresses, she was to all appearance unconscious: 


was highly educated, for her mother was an 
Englishwoman by birth, and had been as re- 
markable for her intelligence as for her beauty ; 
she died some two years before her daughter’s 
ill-starred marriage, but she had devoted her- 
self to her child’s education, and this is how it 
happened that Juanita could speak English so 
fluently, and was something more than a pretty 


doll knowing nothing of the world and thrown | 


helpless on its restless billows. 

Latimer had torn the leaves on which he had 

| written his promise out of a pocket-book, he 
now closed this and returned it with the pen 

| and ink to his pocket, then he rose to go. 

| Can we not meet sometimes?” he asked as 
if reluctant to tear himself away from the 
beauty which seemed to become more alluring 

| as it was receding from him. 

«« Of what use will our meeting be?” returned 
| the woman stonily, though with evident pain. 
|“ A gulf separates us which you will not bridge 
| over and I cannot; when you are ready I shall 

be waiting, until then why should we meet ?”’ 
You are hard and cold us the peaks of your 
own native mountains!” he said impetuonsly, | 
| and irritated beyond endurance to think that 
| her love for him was not deep enough to make 
her forget all consequences, overleap all barriers 
| and fling herself recklessly into his arms and 
rely upon his mercy without asking for any 
edge beyond what he chose to consider safe. 


| pl 

“Hold !” she exclaimed, “I touch none of vi, And like them, have hidden fires at heart 
your money if I am not your wife. I have a/ no less intense and no less dangerous than the 
little—my dowry, it was so small you had for- | burning lava in the bosom of Orizava; ’tis a 
gotten it,” bitterly. “I haveseen my father’s | pity that we ever met, Launcelot.” 
agent and he will pay it to me asI require it.| ‘Don’t say that,” he returned quickly; “the 
Where I am you need not know, but I shall al- | barrier between us need only keep us apart for 
ways be near you, andas you keep your word I | a time, and then we shall have long years of 
will keep mine.” wedded happiness together.” 





| 
This was anything but satisfactory, but | « We will hope so,” she assented, sadly. | 
Latimer knew his companion too well to press ie Good-bye.” 
the point, he had succeeded better, even now, She was offering him her hand, but he took 
than he had hoped, for Juanita wasa dangerous her in his arms and kissed her almost violently. 
woman to wrong, and a still more dangerous No response; her heart seemed frozen in her 
woman to play with. breast, and though she submitted to his, 


of them. 

“Won’t you kiss me?” he asked, almost 
angrily, holding her at arm’s lengthand looking. 
into the beautiful stony face. 

** Not till you come to keep your promise,” 
she replied. 

He seemed to doubt it, and once more he 
strained her in his arms, but he might as well 
have tried to warm a corpse as to melt her 
resolution, and in a rage at his failure he flung 
her from him and rushed from the spot. 

If he stayed but a few minutes more he felt 
that he should be conquered, that the power of 
the old spell would be stronger upon him than 
ever, and that let the cost be what it might, he 
must definitely make her his wife. 

As the arms which should have shielded and 
cherished her flung her roughly and rudely 
backwards, Juanita reeled and fell against the 
fallen tree upon which she and Latimer had 
been sitting. 

The fall hurt her, but the pain at her heart 
hurt her far more, and she made no effort 
to rise, life was a blank and even hope, for the 
time, had deserted and left her desolate. She 
was roused from her half unconscious condition 
by a hand being placed on her shoulder, and 
looking up she saw the face of the clergyman 
who had spoken to her two nights ago, and. at 
whose garden-party she had played the part of 
fortune-teller only the day before. 

His face was white and agitated; he seemed 
to be labouring under some terrible emotion, 
and he said now ina strained, almost threatening: 
voice : 

“The man who has just left you, and who 
flung you here, is your husband ?’ 

She bowed her head in token of assent, then 
she remembered she had promised not to claim 
Launcelot, and she closed her lips firmly. They 
should never make her speak, she resolved ; she 
would be true to her word even if he were false 
to hi 


(To be Continued.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
—OR— 
BETWEEN PALACE AND PRISON. 


By the Author of “‘ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
* THE AVENGER. 
It is her son who calls for thee—prepare. 


Motiz. JosepHine has remained very 
patiently at the cottage amid the Cumberland 
Hills. What else, perhaps, could she do, when 
the count threatened her with instantaneous 
exposure should she be false? Nevertheless, 
one is never sure how soon the tables may turn, 
she reflects, bearing Mrs. Slater’s insolent.com- 
mands with the stolidity and patience of an ass, 
and she waits here with a very powerful motive 
—namely, that of overwhelming the Count de 
Remolles with ruin, at the same time remaining 
perfectly scatheless herself. 

He is a dangerous foe, but she is a woman, 
and one is never sure what mischance may arise 
at the eleventh hour to defeat the schemes of a 
wicked man. She knows very well that at one 
sign of hostility from her, the count’s rage will 
leap forth with volcanic force, still he has other 
enemies besides herself—enemies who have no 
need to bridle their tongues. 

The game is getting gradually more exciting 
day by day. Perhaps she sees the nets are 
slowly” hemming him in more surely, for she 
sings her frivolous little French songs, and 
drinks good chocolate, all the time noting a 
blacker cloud about his imperial brow—a cloud 
suchas Nero may have worn when some foully- 
tortured slave dies ere cruelty has been sated— 
holding his breath and defying his murderer. 
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Josephine might have been betrayed into more 
confidential communications to Mrs. Slater con- 
cerning him, for her artful cleverness often led 
the Frenchwoman on in a manner she after- 
wards regretted, had she not overheard a con- 
versation between the pair, which presented 
things in a very new and startling light. 

Believing Josephine has retired to rest after 
a hearty supper of lamb chops and salad, Mrs. 
Slater, who has been drinking heavily all day, 
beckons the count to enter the parlour. She is 
very anxious to talk with him, and his hours are 
numbered. 

“ Are you quite sure that French girl is out 
of earshot ?” he asks, leaning back in the arm- 
chair, and pouring out a glass of neat brandy 
which he swallowed at a gulp, “ because there 
are many things I must explain to you before 
I’m off for good.” 

The count has everything in readiness to 
escape; he means to cross the lake in an open 
boat, travel inland till he arrives at the nearest 
seaport, and then sail from England in some 
cargo boat, the better to avoid detection. His 
mother rises unsteadily to her feet. 

“Tl run and see.first where she is, Willie, 
and that’ll make all secure.” 

« Look sharp about it then, and be very sure 
she is asleep.” 

Mrs. Slater departs as rapidly as her stout- 
ness and insobriety will permit; she is fond of 
him in her way, her heart is sad with a sickening 
sense of regret and fear as she enters the lady’s- 
maid’s room. 

Nothing could look more peaceful and artless 
than Mdlle. Josephine in slumber ; her pretty 
white hands are crossed on her gently undulat- 
ing breast; her hair strays over the pillow; 
her breathing is measured and calm. A bottle 
of chloral by her side andan empty glass, all 
prove an eagerness to sink into the arms of 
Morpheus. 

«She'll do!” cries Mrs. Slater, shaking her 
arms and lifting the delicately-frilled night- 
dress sleeve that swept her wrist. ‘Sound 


-| asleep as a watchman in his box.” 








Mrs. Slater contemplates this touching picture 
of innocence in repose, and descends to seek the 
count, who is ready to swear at her for having 
been so long away. 

A great restlessness has attacked him; his 
features look haggard and drawn by the sickly 
light of two candles, and he tosses the hair from 
his brow as if its weight fevered and maddened 


m. 

After Mrs. Slater has withdrawn, the maid 
opens-her lovely orbs and shakes back her frills. 
She rises from her bed, taking a long, dark 
mantle from the cupboard,and putting ona pair 
of soft velvet shoes. 

She means to be even with them, for she too 
may be compromised; guilt makes light sleepers, 
even with chloral to fly to as solace and ally. 

“They arrested Eustacia last night,” he 
mutters, as his mother shuts the door and faces 
him ina low arm-chair. ‘This beggar, Clark- 
son, won’t let the matter rest.” 

Mrs. Slater nods her head. The word 
“arrest” almost stops the beating of her heart. 
Without brandy she would faint away. She 
shudders and turns aside her head; but her 
natural toughness, impervious to all emotion, 
and turned into rock-crystal hardness through 
drink, soon returns. Eustacia, whom she has 
always hated, as such creatures will ever hate 
anything above them, and that have rebelled 
and scorned the scourge that would have crushed 
them to the dust—Eustacia is being wrung 
with anguish in a prison. 

The girl who had borne the fierceness of her 
wrath and drunken blows; on whom she had 
vented narrow spite and every humiliation, is 
tasting now a still more bitter cup ; that sensi- 
tive nature is undergoing soul-torture, and 
Mrs. Slater rejoices. Her prophesy will be ful- 
filled. 

“The discovery of the poison, Willie, has 
been the ruin of everything. It was a rash 
deed, and all for nothing. The countess lives.” 

A flash passes through his eyes. He could 
have struck her in rage ; but prudence restrains 
him. 
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“You knew I meant to poison her,” he is 
saying, in his cold, measured tones, “and it 
must have done its work safe enough but for 
the disease which has hold of her frame, that 
alone baffled the drug.” 

Mdlle. Josephine, her ear against the door 
panel, listening intently, hears every word. 
Knowledge, she knows, is always power; to be 
sure her tongue is tied.through fear now, but.a 
time may come 

When, indeed, does not an opportunity occur 
of waging war on an enemy, if one only wait? 
It is the foolish, reckless ones who blunder too 
soon, and run their stupid heads against walls, 
and bruise them for no: purpose. 

«« At least I villi know vich did it,” she thinks, 
in her practical way. 

The coant is-alive,; and she must be silent. 
He can, and! most assuredly will, kill her else, as 
he has \ vowed. But then, how very uncertain is 
life—aboveahl, his ? 

“ Oh! Willie, Willie,” Mrs. Stater says, hys+ 
terically. “I abways thought it was going too 
far, I did indeed ; wiekedness<should: be like a 
hurricane, ifmust sweep all away; mot like a 
twopenny breeze that just raises the dust and o 
row for ne purpose, and: you will set about 
so rashi¢? but what good contes to us? e 
countess is stil? dumb! amd/ powerless, but the 
doctor says she will havev her’ memory return, 
and can’t she put/pem to paper, then? She 
can write it all dowm: She will denounce us; 
you will escape in a few hours; bat I shaib. be: 


left to bear the brunt offi allj and, oh’! mry)) adder. 


poor head, it’s so misty amd nmddied.” 
“You'forget, mother, they: have taken Hue, 
8 we > 

«Mother f’ whispers thee Frenchwoman; : “T] 
vill not eat nor drink noting: ftomdese assasinis’” 

«Ah! the little wretch, she’s nabbed, andi! a: 
pretty hullabaloo she’Imakey: but it’s all got 
to be proved.” 

«And motive will do it all. Dust can be 
thrown in their eyes ; jealousy and passion have 
so worked on Eustacia’s mind, she has resolved 
to poison the countess as a hated rival; that’s 
the clue they are working onnow. Who did she 
elope with, to London—eh? Wasn’t it Lord 
Jasper? We know it was.” 

Mdlle. Josephine is beginning to tremble. 
The plot is assuming a more desperate form 
with every hour. Her first impulse bids her 
summon Aaron on the morrow, denounce the 
real criminal, and save the innccent, but ‘then 
his. threat recurs to her. Can she sacrifice her 
existence ? 

“No, not if he escapes from England, daré*I 
accuse him of dee crime ; only if he vere dead, 
could I speak and give up dis voman Madame 
Slater as accomplice and accessory.” 

Bat they are speaking again. She can hear 
Mrs. Slater’s arm-chair creak under her heavy 
weight, as she leans forward to snuff the candles. 
The lady’s-maid again listens as if they were 
discussing the issue of her own life. 

“The doctor is against us, Willie,” Mrs. Slater 
says, huskily drawing a deep breath ; he kind of 
sees through your very thoughts, and he puts 
two and two together quick enouzh, and then he 
ups and asks me questions, first one and then 
another, as puzzles me terrible, for my ideas get 
cobwebby, and my poor head aches night and 


“F 
velyn shivers ‘a little as she touches her 
brow ; he always fears the harm ignorance may 
work him, with the very best intentions. 

“These are the chances before us: by the 
dawn I shall be off and away. Eustacia will be 
tried, but nothing may be proved; the fact of 
finding the powders in her box may not wholly 
incriminate her; but you must keep’‘sober, d’ye 
hear. Ah !burn that stuff you’re swallowing.” 

“ My only little drain of comfort, Willie ; well, 
perhaps it won’t be forlongnow. I don’t think 
I shall live very many months. I’ve the rhea- 
miatics awful in my back at times.” And Mrs. 
Slater dissolves into tears and whimpers softly 
to herself. 

“Thete is also the possibility of the jury find- 
ing the countess poisoned herself—a half de- 
mentéd fool on the verge of paralysis might do 





anything. There can be no witness against us 


to prove that I did it and that you were an ac- 
complice ; the law is down on accomplices, so 
keep sober. I wonder if you could bear the 
severe cross-fire of a sharp cross-examination ?” 

Mrs. Slater’s large and inflamed eyes en- 
deavour to brighten with new intelligence, but 
the effort is completely useless. 

Evelyn glances hurriedly round the room ;:a 
very few hours will find him far away from 
England, never he hopes, to returm; he se- 
cured his wife’s gold, for the countess is still 
too seriously ill to be aught but a passive 
machine at their mercy, and her 
hand cannot hold a pen evem if her*braim 
power to grasp ideas. Hers is;alde! the f 
and impassioned love that‘kills: 

«« Josephine’s mouth is so there is: 
pentane to fear from her,” he-adéls; rising to his 4 
eet. 

She outside hears hit movev and lightly 
glides up the’ staircase amd creeps*back to her 
bed 


He has incriminated ! vanfew well- 
chosen and artful wordsy, but! ig: anxious, 
‘watchful and restless asm ‘of prey 
pacing its narrow itvseething wrath. The 
sickly candle-light ys on his handsome fea- 
tates, on -  socabiay tastelin, ta oishcortag 
nosé with its haughty nostrils, the ring 
eyes aflame with bramdy, the cruel, sensual 
mouth, beautiful imits:perfect form, but bane- 
fuliand wretched ‘im its expression». mouth 
that could kiss with the poisonous:passion of am 


y 

Hé:speaksagaim; he is thi - of theewoman 

who had so loved him in the long forgottem 
the woman who wasall feeling and mind, 

and trust, and to whom he had been 

false, asitothe rest. False in deed, but 

true: in sentiment and regret, and Eustacia is: 

her-child ! 

Héweshe cried over and kissed the helpless 
baby, and entreated them on her knees to be 
kind to it; and then, when her pain maddened 
her, and they found her maimed and dying, it 
was of Eustacia she still prayed. 

«Take her to her father.” 

And that father had been harsh and utirelent- 
ing; he had returned every letter unopened that 
had been sent to him on the subject till the last 
few weeks of his life, when it was too late—for 
the forger and singer and count were one,’ and 
silence was imperative—for him’ to be ‘saved. 

The girl, too, taught to call him “father” so 
that he could trade on her filial afféction, dis- 
dained to enter into what she thought a'‘vilé plot 
to palm her off 'as heiress of a'dying man haunted 
with late remorse. The count’s voice shakes 
somewhat as he says: 

“ How did Enstacia first become acquainted 
with young Lord Jasper ?” 

“T took her to the house in Batort Square, 
Willie, to be reconciled to her father, Lord 
Jasper, for he saw her in a theatre, and fainted’ 
away and died a little while after: He was 
always a maundering idiot, and there was a cun- 
ning old wolf of a Lawyer Codicil, hand‘ and 
glove, d’ye see, with his lordship, for he’s got all 
the trust-money of the heiress; but I couldn’t 
move the girl from swearing hard and fast you 
were her father, and the lawyer couldn’t do much 
with her, and she played into his hands; and 
Lord Jasper, the young heir, he made’ sure it 
was a plant on our part, for my character wouldn’t 
bear very close inspection. It’s long wanted 
whitewashing, dearie,” ends Mrs. Slater, whose 
brain is now in that state of haze during which 
many excellent characters are often'irretrievably 
lost and never recovered. 

“ Lord Jasper is her brother !” 

The very name frets the count’s nerves. He 
is wondering if “her” son will ever call him to 
account for his treachery, for of late in’ his 
dreams he has been haunted by visions of Lord 
Jasper hungering for revenge—Lord Jasper, who 
is also a crack shot and a finished ‘swordsman, 
so, at least, he has heard many times. 

«Of course he is, Willie, and I could have 
proved it, and pounds and pounds have beer’ in 
our pockets by this time. Fifty thou! oh, think 
of it! We must. have gota slice, for I'd have 


‘this r’ 





found O’Flanagan, as knew all about Lady 


Camelia and the baby and nursed ’em both ; and 
I thought Codicil, out of friendship for the 
family, would have hunted up witnesses and 
taken the matter into court ; but you were under 
a cloud, and so was I, and you couldn’t lift the 
veil very conveniently, for you stood between 

prison—your father’s palace, to be 
sure, is a poor, weedy little Italian pig-stye of a 
p ‘mum’ was the word for us, for you 
failed about the little bill. Dear! dear! genius 
will blunder so; and Aaron was watching day 


‘and night to drag you to prison. Oh, Willie! 


illie! my son, my poor misguided boy. To 
we live to have such a bad time as 
does he see the forsaken woman again in 
the slowly down. in 


theirsockets—whom he has entangled; tortured, 
and destroyed. Lady Camelia seems to be stand- 
ing at his right hand with all her old voluptuous 
Ss mercy for her child—aye, for 


money at his command, if Fate will but let his 
last stroke be successful. 

He opens the window and leans out. The 
night is beautiful, calm, and still, full of that 
indescribable. balmy radiance of a summer dawn. 
The bird of song still sings as though enamoured 
of its own sweet music, and he, musician and 
singer, could have pressed out its life in fiery 
rage. It mocks him, this feathered songster. 

With Lady Camelia to haunt his: memories, 
and Eustacia in anguish and bondage, he yet 
dreams of a stealthy hand laid upon him, 
holding him in abject terror. The woman he 
ever loved has passed amid the shadows of 
the dead, but she is dear always. His eyes are 
wet with tears. 

“Try and sleep, déarie,” says Mrs. Slater, 
ane a blanket and throwing it over the 
couch. 

He watches those pale faint streaks of’ light 
in the mellow sky. Soon, ah! soon will day 
come and the noise azd turmoil of the world of 
eities begin. 

“ Sleep,” he echoes, striking his broad chest 
with a ionate blow, and drawing himself to 
his fall, splendid height, “when all here is 
raging fire! Sleep, when.I must strike for 
freedom, only, perhaps, to see that Jew’s cold, 
mocking face, fob to mine! He will ask for 
Mirah—he. would’ fling her name at me as 
he triumphs and mutters—‘At last! at 
last ’” 

But it is not Aaron who is coming on the wings 
of the morning—on the swift terrible pinions of 
vengeance who will arrive with the first flush of 
poe A pa taprenr atcha It is pris Em 
may be near— near. He may linking 
together the amnihdthien ints in that heavy 
and merciless chain which will overcome the 
most dangerous beast of prey—tliat will wind 
round the count body and soul, and bear him to 
the grave; but'the avengeant hand will not be 
his 


And at thaf monient Evelyn distinctly sees 
the outline of a‘man’s form coming slowly along 
tne gravel walk-—a@ tall man of stately stature 
with head erect: f 

And the dawn is coming, for it is the 
avenger! 


—_— ee 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE DUEL IN THE DAWN. 
Oh, spirit of my sires! Is it not come? 


Evetyn never takes’ his eyes ‘off that ‘ad- 
vancing figure, bat his breath comes and’ goes 
fitfully: as‘ if he were watching a’ dream of 
death. 

He has been haurited by the mystic, languid 
paint of a variished: love; he has been ‘softened, 
as fer as a brutal nature can be, by ‘the memory 
of Lady Camelia ; the beautiful passionate woman 
who had died, wreng to the soulby his cruelties, 
his treachery, and falsehood. 

« And yet I adored her,” the count whispers; 
just'as the’ slow moving form is stealing past 
the shrubberies towards the front entrance. 

“Ah! love, sweet’ love, Iam alotie, but I see 
your fade, fair as in the dear day¢ of yore.” 

He'patises as he utters these’ word at the 
aspect of that other face-so strangely’ like ‘hers; 
and yet so fiercely unlike—a white, furious, 
pale-lipped phantom, who; maybe, also thinks 
of the quiet déad, and ‘calls for vengeance! 
Evelyn rises and shakes back his heavy hair, 
but his hands tremble, and ‘he feels smitten’ with 
a vague but‘terrible despair. 

“Tf he should kill me !” 

His lips frame the words, and his heart sinks: 
That pensive yet wrathful face seems cocnisant 
of all the insults, the misery, the brutality that 
sent Lady Cantelia to her doom: 

“Tt is her son—Lord Jasper. Great heavens; 
whit greeting!” 

And he had thought to escape this very morn 
ing, to have! been. upiand off ere ‘the day fully 
broke: Better far have fled at. midnight, and 
lingered about the desolate tract of! wild couxitry 
north of the mountains, but Evelyn is a fatalist, 
and he :has ever believed no act of man. can 
avert destiny. 7 

All the household are at rest: Stephanie has 
sunk into fitful slumber, with Mrs. Slater at her 
elbow in the form of afalse guardian‘angel. He 
only is'awake, his heart full of heaviness: The 
count Has an odd desire’ to asain view his wife, 
and while Lord Jasper, wrapt in thought, is 
watching the cottage, he leaves the room to seek 
her. 

She is asleep; her hands on her breast, her 
head drooping a little over the lace-edged pillow. 
The count 1s décidedly in an eccentric mood, for 
he takes her arms and places them: about ‘his 
neck. 

“Forvive, forgive !’ he mutters in his throat, 
and kisses her lips once, almost as if it were a 
farewell. 

Stephanie is dimly conscious someone has 
bent over her. She little dreams who is below 
on the gravel walk. She shudders’ away from 
her tyfant. He notes the gesture of aversion, 
thinking of another. And then’ he re-descends; 
pale and worn, he returns to the window to 
detect the phantom which he dreads is now very 
near. The phantom is Nemesis. 

** Why should it be he above all other men 
whom 1 dread ?—why, unless I have a pre- 
science my nerve will fail, my hand lose its cun- 
ning, and my arm its vaunted strength. A-mist 
will be about my vision blood-red and blinding. 
He has all her courage, and I know—yes, I can 
feel he means to compel me to return and save 
the girl—it is this insistance which will force a 
quarrel. He may strike or insult me, and I 
dare-not kill him.” 

He whispers it to. himself in a kind of hesi- 
taney and fear. 

“Tt is her son who seeks me. I must go out 
and meét him, Ah, dear love, if you could see 
the ruin of this dawn — what shadows have 
flown with tlie departing night! -Hope: has 
gone,-atid I hear his cruel, his exultant com- 
mands * Return?” 


He bends-his ‘head low upon his hands; when 


alone ‘he talks @loud to’ the beloved ‘dead like ‘a 


poet; he has so often smitten with a despot’s 
power, but’ an’ unseen tyranny holds him for 


ever in bondaye.' Vanished with the past ‘are’ 


tears, kisses, entreaties, reproaches. 





« And yet:he has hereyes;” the wretched man 
murmurs, under his breath. 

He could see the melancholy; dreamy splen- 
dour of his enemy’s uplifted orbs as they shine 
inthe dawn. ‘Her son!’ 

« Camelia, sweet saint; long perished, I would 
be glad to die’ if I could only rejoin thee,” he 
adds, leaving the window. 

Strange weakness to have stolen on’ his iron 
nerves. His relentless spirit seems all cowed 
arid broken. He closes the grepvenetian blinds 
with a nervous restlessness~—and waits. It is 
not for long. Lord Jasper has ‘passed along the 
weed-grown walk; he, too; has seen that hand- 
some, evil face at thecasement of the moss- 
grown cottage. 

He has come to call the sinner to: account: 
The count hears his stepson the low, uneven 
stone steps. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he flings open wide the hall door and confronts 
him. 


His courage is returning, and after all his 
imagination may have been merely over-wrought 
to conjure up such sickly terrors. 

The light is piercing the eternal hills ; one pale 
violet’ cloud fringed with softest grey, that will 
soon turn to crimson, seems resting on the 
granite rocks and reflecting its loveliness in 
Derwentwater—the waters of which are unruffled 
and still. 

«You know me, Count de. Remolles?) I am 
Lord Jasper Fitzmaurice.” 

Yes; he knows: him but'too well. He-is the 
son of that miserable lady who left her home 
and husband at the tempter’s voice—who had 
flung her arms round her boy’s neck and whis- 
péred : 

“ Farewell, dearest child, for ever.” 

“TI. know you,” Evelyn. anewers, quietly. 
“Why have you come to me?” 

Lord Jasper has now followed-the count into 
the. little dark room, at the window of which he 
hdd..sat a few minutes previously. And as 
Evelyn reverses the venetian blinds his nervous- 
hess ingreases with every second. 

Lord, Jasper’s pallor is of ‘that ivory tint 
which is only apparent at times of intense men- 
tal agitation. 

«“Why are you not with her?’ Lord Jasper 
asks, quickly. “I have just come from the 
prison——” 

“The prison!” echoes Evelyn. ‘ What 
prison ?” 

Lord Jasper’s lip curls in contempt. 

“No, you cannot deceive me. You know 
your daughter is arrested on the charge of an 
attempt to poison Stephanie, Countess de 
Remolles, your wife, the woman I once fancied 
was mine.” 

“My daughter!’ repeats Evelyn, dreamily. 
Arrested! Daughter!” 

«“Yos, and your place is at the prison, to be 
néar her to assist her in proving her innocence— 
to comfort and soothe her. Good heaven, you 
know the angel Eustacia is. She is dying of 
anguish, and you are here !” 

The unutterable ;contempt in Lord Jasper’s 
tone is almost. more than Evelyn can bear. 

“Yes,” he repeats dreamily, his hands sweep- 
ing his temples, ‘I am here.” 

«But you will return with me at once to 
town ? Money ? well, take from me what is needed 
to secure the finest counsel to save Eustacia.”’ 

“Lord Jasper, you love Eustacia; she is the 
girl to whom you referred in the room at Park 
Lane the night Stephanie pleaded for mercy.” 

A faint flicker passes over Lord Jasper’s 
brow. 

“Tt is not the time nor the hour to discuss 
that question ; shé must be saved, and you must 
do it; return with me atonce: Come, count, to 

our ‘daughter ; she calls on you to'save. her. 

hat, you hesitate! You do not—no, you dare 

not think her’guilty—she, the sweetest flower 
the earth has ever held.” 

The count ‘tosses back his hair and speaks 
moré' rapidly. 

«No, Lord Jasper; impossible, I cannot return 
to! town with you.” 

«- But Eustacia implores your aid ; she speaks 


of «Mrs. Slater who——” 


Hvelyt' starts, but turns away his head. 





Lord Jasper sees his features work with 
emotion. 

“Ah! you know who the guilty one is; you 
can prove Eustacia is innocent. I insist on you 
returning with me at once, if not € 

A desperate expression, ‘half hatred’ and half 
defiance; glints over Evelyn’s features ; he looks 
like a wounded animal, yet with the capacity of 
a human being to suffer. 

“If not, aprts? What may I have the 
horourof hearing next ?” 

“That you are a liar and coward, maybe @ 
poisoner as well. Stephanie was weak, suffer- 
ing, and at your mercy.” 

The wounded animal moves back a few paces 
with a passionate movement. Some struggle is 
raging within its breast, but at last the count 
speaks in a hoarse grating voice : 

“Such words spoken between gentlemen can 
be apologised and atoned for but in one way. 
I have two trusty friends here,” and he brings 
two splendid rapiers forth from a corner of the 
hall. “Let these settle our quarrel, my lord, 
and at once.” 

Lord Jasper seizes one of the rapiers and 
bends it on the ground ; the colour has flown to 
his throat and brow in a crimson tide. 

Life or death ? 

The rapiers gleam like serpents as the light 
increases and steals into the room. They are 
magnificent, and of first-class manufacture ; 
their blades are of the finest Damascus steel. 

Lord Jasper merely bows in assent, and fol- 
lows the count out on to the lawn. The night- 
ingale still sings, and yet there is murder and 
woe all around. But it dreams not of a stray 
shot or the pounce of an enemy to tear out its 
innocent life. It sings. 

“Why am I nervous and hesitating ?”’ mut- 
ters' the count to himself. 

He knows the sword:will balance perfectly— 
that it is a trusty friend; that he has before 
gone out in the dawn in the Flemish fields and 
slain his adversary with a smile; but now his 
heart beats with pain, ay, a deadly anguish. 

“He has her eyes,” he falters, thinking of 
the fair woman so long quiet in her grave—she 
who seemed so near him in his solitary vigil, 
“and that is why I shrink, and tremble. Kill 
him—impossible !’””" 





The naked rapier flashes’ under the light, ~ 


and the avenger takes his from Evelyn without 
a word. 

“Look to your guard!’ cries the count, and 
throwing himself into position, makes the first 
thrust, which Lord Jasper skilfully parries. 

They fight for a few minutes with about equal 
effect. 

Then it is Lord Jasper who attacks, and 
Evelyn who’ parries: He can hear the fierce 
spasmodic breaths with which he awaits the 
end mingled with the clash of steel. Presently 
blood: is seen trickling down Lord Jasper’s 
arm. 

He is wounded: With a repressed cry he 
springs back. Evelyn rushes on him wildly; 
but Lord Jasper, with marvellous presence of 
mind, parries the thrust, and runs his adversary 
through the chest. 

The rapier flies from his hand. He sinks 
down on the dewy grass, a dying man; the 
mighty chest heaves and falls in spasmodic 
convulsions. Lord Jasper rushes to his side and 
bends‘down his ear to catch the struggling words. 
The grass is all soaked with his blood as Lord 
Jasper supports him in his arms. Yes! It was 
just hé should see those eyes, so like “hers,” 
watching him in his dcath-pangs. 

“You would have the duel,” Lord Jasper 
murmurs, “ it was' forced’on me, and have you 
anything to say?” 

He’ struggles again to speak, the dews of 
death are upon his brow. 

«Tt was just,’”—he murmurs—* and I forgive 
you. Ah!” sinking back into Lord Jasper’s 
arms. I am glad it has come this way.” 

He is thinking of her with every passing, 
numbered: second. 

““QOamelia! Camelia!’ You will pardon me 
now, for he lives.” 

He relapses ‘into:silence; the breathing grows: 
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fainter and fainter. 
him again. 

“‘Eustacia,” the count endeavours to say— 

“Yes! yes!’ Speak; what of her?” 

* Eustacia is” —— 

‘Innocent, you mean ?” 

The count shakes his head ; he does not thereby 
imply that she is guilty, but that his communi- 
cation has no reference either to her innocence 
or her guilt. 

“Great Heaven! Not guilty? You would 
never die with a lie on your lips?” 

The count makes one last mighty effort to 
speak; he wishes to tell Lord Jasper that 
See is his sister, but no strength is given 

im. 

“ Dying,” mutters Lord Jasper, in a hoarse 
voice. 

The nightingale has ceased singing, and the 
dawn has arisen. 

Dead!!! 


Lord Jasper bends over 


(To be Continued.) 








THE INTERNATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL ‘EXHIBI- 
TION AT KILBURN. 


(By Ovr Own Reporter.) 
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Tue pluvial visitation from which the country 
has been’ so generally suffering culminated dur- 
ing the past week, and visitors to Kilburn will 
be slow to forget the “slough of despond” 
through which*they with true British pluck 
waded. It was indeed pitiable to see elegantly 
dressed ladies and children literally ploughing 
their way through “flood and field,” their 
pedal extremities sinking deeper into the quag- 
mire with every step. With the help of a stout 
umbrella stick, an affection for the railway 
sleepers and planks laid down, clinging to an 
upright occasionally to allow of another be- 
nighted pedestrian to pass, and balancing him- 
self & la Blondin on the tramway rail, our 
Reporter managed, although bespattered with 
mud, to obtain a fair view of the livestock and 
implements forming the show. The officials in 
charge of the latter everywhere exhibited a 
most dejected appearance, in several instances 
the men in charge of the machinery requiring 
sunken trenches, notably the sectional boiler 
exhibited by the Barrow Shipbuilding Company, 
could not light the fires on account of the accu- 
mulation of water. The misfortune of the con- 
tinuation of such floods was not to be reckoned 
on; but it may reasonably be expected that the 
Royal Society will hesitate for the future on 
taking a show-ground situate on low ground 
with a clay subsoil. Rail facilities are not 
everything, and, on the present occasion, the 
society might have gone further in search of a 
gravel bottom and fared much better. It is re- 
ported that over a dozen horses had their legs 
broken in the terrible work of carting ‘the im- 
plements through on Monday, and railway vans 
imbedded over their axles may be seen all over 
the place. 

There is ample scope for the reflective mind 
to expand in viewing the biggest Agricultural 
Show ever heard of in the mightiest city ever 
seen. Agriculture, the great primal craft of 
man, the chief factor in all the relations of life 
—agriculture too often despised and slighted 
by short-sighted people, whose minds have been 
tanght to run in an artificial groove—here puts 
forth its latest and fullest Sovelegannte. It 
would hardly be going too far to say that at this 
exhibition is gathered the accumulated results 
of all the most important work of the world. 
For undoubtedly the cultivation of the soil is 
the most important work in the world, and 
always will be. There were miles of tent and 
shed, almost every lineal yard of which repre- 
sented a world of unvaried thought and patient 








labour carried through successive generations 
of men. The very plainest, commonest, simplest 
implement of husbandry, which finds a place 
here, has had all this bestowed upon it. Be it 
a spade, a fork, a butter print, or a horse shoe, 
it has been taken in hand by one man after 
another, year by year, century by century, 
until it has been transformed from the rudest 
possible form into what we probably consider 
its present perfect shape, although the process 
of improvement will certainly go on until it 
becomes more perfect still. The very seeds— 
nature’s own handiwork, so to speak—have 
been taken in hand by man, and made by in- 
finite painstaking to undergo this development. 
So with every form of living creature assembled 
here. Take the most perfect representative of 
any one class of animals, say the Shorthorn for 
instance, and I was going to say it would take 
all the carts and waggons in the Exhibition to 
transport the gold that has been expended in 
bringing that one animal to its present state 
of perfection. 

Notwithstanding the weather and the un- 
favourable state of the ground which is the 
consequence of it, and notwithstanding the, 
perhaps pardonable, want of foresight which 
did not more fully prepare for this contingency, 
this great International Exhibition at Kilburn 
was a grand and noble enterprise worthy of re- 
cord on the world’s roll of things of mark, a 
credit and an honour to its promoters. At this 
period of agricultural depression the display of 
so vast a collection of the products of the soil 
and the agencies employed in their production 
was in itself a source of most hopeful assurance 
for the future. Whatever temporary cloud it 
may languish under, agriculture must flourish 
in the main, or the world of the people must 
come to an end. With such knowledge and 
skill as are here shown to be at hand ready to 
be applied to the cultivation of the soil, with 
that soil in many places already brought up, so 
to speak, to a level with this knowledge and 
skill, what on earth is to prevent agriculture 
from flourishing—flourishing to such an extent 
and in such a degree as it has never flourished 
before. 

On Monday the judges were fortunate in 
having a fine day for their arduous and pro- 
tracted duties. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales visited the show, arriving at about noon, 
accompanied by their three daughters, and were 
driven in an open carriage through the show 
grounds. Prince Christian was also one of the 
company, received by the Lord Mayor, as chair- 
man of the Mansion House Committee. The 
Exhibition was declared by the Prince, as Pre- 
sident of the Royal Agricultural Society, to be 
open, and the party proceeded to inspect the 
International Dairy and the exhibition of bees 
and honey. After lunch the Prince and Princess, 
accompanied by their children, walked from the 
pavilion to Mr. Fowler’s steam tramway, where 
they took their seats in a miniature state car- 
riage, and were conveyed to the Grand Stand 
overlooking the principal horse-ring. Here 
they entered the royal box, and witnessed a 
grand parade of horses. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, the Crown Prince of Sweden 
and suite were present on Wednesday, and wit- 
nessed the pani from the Royal box, and ap- 
peared to be much gratified. Subsequently they 
visited the Dairy Show, but were rather severly 
shaken in their open carriages in their progress 
over the rough, uneven timbers. 


Tur Horsses.—This was the largest gathering 
of show horses we remember to haveseen. The 
English, Clydesdale, and Suffolk were well re- 
presented, while the thoroughbred stallions 
were a moderate lot, with some very useful 
horses amongst them. Then the hunters were 
not up to Islington or Alexandra Park, though 
they had the pick of the basket among them, 
while of hacks there was a fair show with good 
ones. Of the roadster stallions we may say the 
same, while there were a few clever Galloway 
and pony stallions, while our coaching stallions 
were an indefinite mixture, with some fair ani-| 





mals in the Norman and Anglo-Norman stal- 
lions. Ina hasty run through the classes, we 
must say that there were several absentees in 
most of them, and especially in those of the 
Suffolks, which so often try their strength in 
good looks at shows at home. 

Thirty isa grand entry of agricultural stal- 
lions of four years old and upward (not qualified 
to compete with Clydesdales and Suffolks), the 
winner in this grand class being British Wonder, 
by Marster’s England’s Wonder, the well-known 
strawberry roan, a massive, deep, broad, sym- 
metrical four-year-old, which was first as a two- 
year-old at Liverpool, though afterwards beaten 
by a very indifferent Clydesdale at York. The 
second was Lord Harry, a black, handsome, 
weighty horse, with rather a light girth, and a 


‘trifle high on his rump, the third being a light- 


thighed roan by King of the Valley, out of 
Flower, which, in other respects, was very good. 
The reserve number went to that handsome- 
looking dappled-grey, Sir John Falstaff. Then 
Young Champion, which has been so often 
second at the Royal, but has never been fortu- 
nate enough to meet with admirers to put him 
in the first place; and though General was 
lucky enough to be placed first at Bristol, and 
Nonpareil at Birmingham Royal Meetings, they 
fared no better than Lord Ashburton’s grand- 
looking forelegs. The Hon. E. Coke’s Merry- 
boy, G. Jones’ Leviathan, T. H. Miller’s Honest 
Tom, J. F. Crowther’s Carleton Tom, Lord Elles- 
mere’s Royal George, Young Sampson, and Pride 
of the Shires. 

In the next lot we find Lord Ellesmere had 
no fewer than six entries, winning with his first 
Royal Young Prince of the Isle, by Prince of 
the Isle, by Welcher’s Honest Tom, second 
with Samson ITII., and taking the reserve num- 
ber with Crown Prince, all. good-looking nags, 
though, perhaps, not better in form than the 
gaudy-coloured Waxwork of Mr. Beart’s, there 
were several other very good ones in an entry of 
28. The two-year-old stallions (English cart- 
horses) with an entry of 30 were very good, and 
Lord Ellesmere, with three strings to his bow, 
won with Samson IV., by Samson, which he 
purchased of Mr. Street—the third Somersham 
Samson isalso by him—the second being British 
Simon, and the reserve number Prince Victor. 
There were a dozen or more very good yearling 
colts, out of an entry of 21, headed by Lord 
Douglas, Great Britain being second, and a 
light-middled, weak-looking colt, with very 
hairy limbs, third, while about the best looking 
of the lot was Mr. Richardson’s Fortrey Sam: 
son. 

A grander class of agricultural mares we 
never saw, with 16 in the ring, and all of the 
right sort. The first colours went to Messrs. 
Stanford’s Poppet, a handsome mare, which was 
described in the report of the Bath and West of 
England at Exeter. The second class was one 
of six entries, two being absentees, from the 
Worsley Hall Stables, Honest Lady, with her 
stable companions, Beauty 3rd, and Flora, having 
the reserve number and high commendation, as 
the class will have, no doubt. Mr. Drew with a 
well-made, short-legged filly, Camilla, was first 
of eight or ten very nice three-year-olds, backed 
up by Mr. Cronshaw’s Cyprus, and Mr. Nix’s 
Jewess. There was a strong entry of very fair 
two-year-old fillies, and some thirteen or fourteen 
promising looking yearling fillies. 

The Clydesdale stallions, four-year-old and 
upwards, were a grand class, quite the pick of 
the country; and the Druid, a deep-ribbed, 
massive four-year-old, on short legs, was de- 
clared, not only the best in his class, but 
champion of all the Clydesdale stallions. The 
second, Darnley, is considered, the crack of the 
North, and the third, General Neil, which we 
thought had not good limbs, and judges better 
than that great hero, Topsman, and the Bath 
and West of England horse of this year, Baronet, 
and three or four more. The three-year-old 
stallions were a useful class of eight or nine, the 
Abbot having a light middle piece, and Duke of 
Hamilton a deep one; and in the two-year-olds 
there were four or five nice colts and a fair class 
of yearlings. 
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The eight Clydesdale mares were also a capital 
example, Borness Bett being a bonny lass, and 
Maggie, the second, a capital stamp of cart 
mare, while the third, Ranet, was ot nice form. 
Mr. Loder’s Dundee and Mr. Waddell’s Maggie 
were very good-looking. The three-year-old 
Clydesdale fillies were capital, with Messrs. Stan- 
ford’s Bella, first at Oxford and Essex, Mr. 
Loder’s Lovely second, and Mr. Cunninghame’s 
Evelynnot placed. The Clydesdale two-year-old 
fillies were very good, the Prince of Wales having 
a very handsome, lengthy, light filly in, and 
the Duke of Richmond a deep, compact-made 
one, in a class of twelve. Good again were the 
Suffolks, the two-year-old filly class being 
thought the best by the judges and the three 
years old rather moderate, while there were four 
or five capital brood mares, but the show of 
Suffolks was not as strong as at Battersea Park, 
when the Royal was held there. Mr. Garrett’s 
ete strapping horse Cupbearer III., a 

rst at Liverpool, and which has lately taken 
nearly £300 in prize money in his own county, 
was at the top of his class in the aged stallions, 
and two good-looking ones of Mr. Manfred 
Biddles second and third—“ Biddell Ben” and 
“‘ Dandy.” 

The three year olds we thought moderate, 
and the two years olda good class of ten, headed 
by Mr. Biddell’s Jingo, which was also declared 
the champion Suffolk stallion. Six yearling 
colts, of very fair form, bring us to the mares, 
the Champion cup going to Mr. Green’s old mare 
‘Smart, ina good glass. There were five good 
Suffolk three-year old fillies, and the two-year- 
old class of about eight or ten was commended. 
Some of the breeders still go for the old-fashioned 
pulling shoulders, which make a horse appear to 
throw his whole weight into his collar, and to be 
‘perpetually going on his head. 

Among the foreign horses, Turenne, a three- 
year-old stallion of the Percheron breed carried 
off the first prize with honour for M. Modesse- 
Berquet. No foreign mules were exhibited, but 
the English breeds were fairly represented, Mr. 
Charles Sutherland taking four prizes in the 
two classes. On parade, these odd-looking 
animals were greeted with some laughter. It is 
extraordinary what love the generality of people 
‘have for the horse, and every vantage ground 
from which a view could be obtained of the 
‘different classes of horses on parade was thronged 
with people standing on chairs and peeping over 
-cne another’s heads. 

Taz Cattitx.—The Shorthorn classes were 
large and well filled; but the Shorthorns at 
Kilburn, asa whole, do nat add to the credit 
and prestige of the breed. Whatever may be 
urged in respect of their general usefulness, 
very little can be said of their corporeal merits 
in comparison with other breeds there represen- 
ted. Sixteen bulls above three years old were 
in their places. Among these were some animals 
well known in the show-yard; including Sir 
Arthur Ingram, Attractive Lord, Rear Admiral, 
General Fuzee, and others. The first named is 
now past his prime, and his show-yard successes 
are probably over, so far as the great shows are 
concerned. Two years ago he headed thé list at 
Liverpool, and last year ran second to Attractive 
Lord. But now they both were beaten by an 
Irish bull, Anchor, the property of Lord Rath- 
donnell. 

Mr. Willis’ Rear Admiral came in for second 
place; and Vice Admiral, by the same bull and 
out of the same cow, took the first prize in the 
next younger class. The former won in his class 
at Oxford last year, and the latter has now 
taken his third first-prize at the Royal. Nine- 
teen yearling bulls put in an appearance, form- 
ing a very strong class. The bull calves were 
not on the whole so good aclass. Shorthorn cows 
formed an unusually good class, and the judges 
might possibly have found a better one out 
of the lot to put in the first position than Mr. 
W. Hutchinson’s Grateful. However, they 


appeared to think differently. The heifers in- 
calf or in-milk were headed by W. Flomjambes’ 
Azucena; and the yearling heifers by W. 
Hutchinson’s Gainful, which was afterwards 
awarded the Champion prize of £100 as the best 





shorthorn cow or heifer. There was nothing 
very remarkable about this animal, and it was 
difficult to believe that she was the best Short- 
horn cow or heifer at Kilburn. 

In the Hereford classes some noted animals 
were to be found, as for example, Mr. Aaron 
Roger’s bull Grateful, which took the 2£50 
champion prize as the best Hereford bull, and 
Mrs. Sarah Edwards cow Leonora was awarded, 
as a matter of course, the champion prize of 
£50 asthe best Hereford cow or heifer. She 
was beyond all question the best animal in all 
the cattle classes at Kilburn, and is probably 
the best animal—male or female—amongst all 
the breeds of cattle in the whole country at the 
present time. 

The Devons were all very pretty, and nearly 
all very good; and the same familiar breeders’ 
names appear in the catalogue. Most of the 
prize-winning animals are known to frequenters 
of the Royal and Bath and West of England 
Showyards. The Champion prize for the best 
Deven bull was awarded to Mr. Walter 
Farthing’s Lord Newsham, and Mr. Walter 
Farthing’s well-known cow, Prettyface, took 
the Champion prize as the best cow or heifer. 
The class for bull calves, and that for cows, were 
commended in their entirety, which is a good 
guarantee of their excellence. 

Sussex cattle formed a very distinctive fea- 
ture of the show; they appear to stand in an 
intermediate position between the Shorthorn 
and the Hereford. There was a large and very 
creditable show of the Longhorn breed, and 
amongst the entries animals of very consider- 
able merit. Norfolk and Suffolk polled cattle 
were strong in number, considering the very 
local character of the breed; and the Welsh 
breed was a very interesting division of the 
Show. Polled Scots were in decent numbers, 
and the quality was, as a matter of course, 
excellent. There were also a few West High- 
landers, Kerries, and other breeds. 

Datry Cattrie.—Some of the Shorthorns pos- 
sessed ample evidences of being excellent 
milkers, being at the same time supeflor as 
animals, and there are dairy farmers in and 
about London, not to mention great numbers 
in the country, who deliberately prefer Short- 
horns to any other breed for milking purposes, 
where quantity even more than quality is re- 
garded as the leading merit. This being the 
case it is wrong to dub Shorthorns as being 
inferior milkers just because some fashionable 
strains of blood stand out as being excellent in 
everything except the one grand and beneficent 
feature of milk. The two classes for dairy 
cattle were filled chiefly with Shorthorns; there 
were also several excellent Ayrshires, and an 
odd one or two of other breeds; and in nearly 
every case the merits under which the entries 
were made, and which would alone justify them 
in these classes, viz., milking properties, were 
well sustained. 

For quantity rather than quality of milk, and 
for cheese rather than butter, the Ayrshires are 
justly celebrated. Many farmers who cater for 
the milk-drinking public think highly of these 
cattle, and they are now found almost every- 
where. They are by many connoiseurs consi- 
dered to be, so far as form and outline are con- 
cerned, the exact personification of what dairy 
cows ought to be, and it is true that they are 
really handsome cattle, while their milking pro- 
perties, so far at all events as quantity is con- 
cerned, are of a very high order. 

The diffefent Polled breeds were well repre- 
sented in numbers. Sixty entries in these 
classes is evidence of growing popularity. It is 
claimed, by those who knew them well, that the 
polled cattle, treated well, are good milkers— 
that deep milking capacity is not so wholly alien 
to them as some would have us suppose, but 
that it may be easily and quickly cultivated into 
most respectable dimensions. It has always 
been understood that these cattle are excellent 
for beef, and with the claim as good milkers 
well established, we may expect to find them 
rapidly increase in public estimation. 

he Welsh breeds were represented in no 
fewer than thirty-nine entries; these black 





cattle possess, and have long been celebrated 
for, many excellent qualities, while it is obvious 
that their hardiness and agility fit them specially 
for districts where most other breeds would not 
flourish so well. A herd book of Welsh black 
cattle has been established, and will greatly, 
assist in reinstating these valuable cattle in the 
position which they had nearly lost. 

The West Highlanders were represented by 
four entries only. These shaggy-coated littl: 
beauties from the mountains of Scotland give to 
the epicure the best beef in the world ; they ar 
said to be by no means poor milkers when 
trained in that direction, and it is obvious tha‘ 
they flourish in a district where no other of ou: 
native breeds, if we except the Kerrys and the 
Welsh black cattle, would be at all in place. 
Essentially a poor man’s cow, the Kerry is the 
mainstay of food for thousands of Irish cotters 
and their families; hardy, agile, and light, they 
are admirably adapted to districts where th 
climate is severe and the pasturage deficient 
They are said to do remarkably well on mountain 
pastures hardly fit for anything but sheep and 
goats, and to be none the less valuable on riche: 
land; they give a fair quantity of milk, the 
quality of which is good, and under skilful 
management they have already shown them 
selves capable of considerable physical develop- 
ment. 

Of the foreign cattle we have not much tosay 
as they are generally inferior—so far at all 
events as our notions of fitness go—to the breeds 
of these islands. 

Tue Surrp.—The sheep were a large and 
good show of themselves. The prizes for South- 
downs were keenly contested as was to be ex- 
pected, and Mr. Rigden is once more tothe front 
in the class for shearling rams. We cannot say 
that his sheep is as good as the one with whic! 
he won in the Bedford Royal in 1874, but that 
was one of the best sheep ever shown. Lord 
Walsingham takes second place in this class, and 
the Prince of Walesthird. His Royal Highness 
also secures third place in the class for older 
rams, third for ewes, and first for lambs ; and 
if his flock is well managed he may at no distant 
day take his place in the front rank of South- 
down breeders, which would delight every flock- 
master. Mr. Jeremiah Colman is first, and the 
Messrs. Heasman second in the older class for 
rams and that for shearling ewes, the Messrs. 
Heasman also taking second place in the class 
for lambs. 

The Shropshires were best represented at 
Kilburn by Mr. G. Graham, who wins in the 
class for shearing rams, and by selections from 
the flocks of Mr. F. Bach, Mr. J. Mansell, Mr. 
J. E. Farmer, Mr. T. Nock, and Mr. J. Sheldon. 
With Hampshire Downs Mr. Alfred Morrison 
has it nearly all his own way; Mr. J. Reed 
taking both first and second honours for ewes, 
whilst Mr. Morrison again comes to the front 
with lambs. With Oxfordshire Downs Mr. John 
Treadwell, Mr. C. Hobbs, and Mr. A. Brassey 
are the principal prize winners. 

Tur Pras.—There were 211 entries of pigs, a 
small number in comparison with the entries of 
cattle and sheep, as it was only about the same 
on some previous occasions. They were magni- 
ficent and the finest we have ever seen. 

Cuzrsz.—Cheshire and Cheddar cheeses by 
virtue of their size and shape are always strik- 
ingly handsome from a dairyman’s point of 
view, and, what is better still, we often find 
them of excellent quality, and so long as such 
cheese can be made in England, it cannot be 
said that we have lost the art. Mr. Gibbons, of 
Bath, whose cheese took the champion prize at 
the New York International Dairy Fair, exhi- 
bited these magnificent Cheddars, to taste which 
is to give one’s palate a rare treat. On the 
whole the show of cheese was good, though 
the entries were not very numerous. Foreign 
cheese does not appear in variety sufficient to 
give anyone an idea at all approaching to accu- 
racy of the very many curious, the many good, 
and the few excellent kinds of cheese that are 
made on the Continent. 

In a tent near to where cheese and butter 
making were in actual operation, Mr. Webb, of 
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Kensington, exhibited two monster cheeses from 
the other side of the Atlantic, each of which 
weighed 15 cwt., and he had also a variety of 
European cheeses, chiefly continental, some of 
which were very interesting. Among these we 
may mention the curious little lumps, like cocoa- 
nuts with the ends flattened, that were made in 
the island of Cyprus. If these cheeses were a 
fair sample of the products of the island, we 
should think they will never gain a market out- 
side the island that produces them. 

On Friday the Council decided that the show 
of implements should remain open until Thurs- 
day evening, July 10; admission one shilling 
each day; the show of stock and produce. to 
close on Monday evening, July 7, out-of charity, 
we presume, to the poor beasts, many of which 
were lying in water. The Queen paid a visit on 
Saturday. 

Our notice of English and foreign Butters, 
Implements and Machinery must be deferred 
till next. week. 


CLARA LORRAINE; 


a we 
THE LUCKY TOKEN. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Aaatn that equivocal term, “young person !”’ 
Already Clara began to look upon it . as 
obnoxious, and to consider it the keynote to her 
position in this strange, uncongenial family. 

The summons to her aunt’s room, following 





so soon upon the words of warning,as Mabel 
chose to call them, somewhat disturbed the 
mind of the already weary young girl. Never- 


theless she rose with alacrity to obey the call, 
proceeded to her | 


and conducted by the maid, 
aunt’s chamber. 

The first room she entered was: the dressing- 
room, where, even at that late hour, upon various 
chairs and upon the bureau, lay the articles Mrs. 
Lorraine had worn the evening, before; for her 
nerves were so excitable after an evening spent 
abroad that she would not allow her. morning 
slumbers to be broken by the maid’s footeteps in 
the adjoining room. 

ssing this chamber with noiseless tread— 
for notwithstanding Mrs. Lorraine’s fancies, not 
a sound could be heard from the thickly carpeted 
floor—Cécile tapped at the door of her mistress’s 
bed-chamber. 

A command to enter followed, and throwing 
open the door, the maid stepped: back for her 
companion to precede her. 

Clara found herself in a partially darkened 
room, furnished with all the magnificence 
which the most boundless wealth could .com- 
mand. 

The bed, toward which she looked, expecting 
there to find her aunt, was empty, but upon a 
couch, lying with her back to the heavilydraped 
window, the orphan presently beheld the. person 
she sought. 

Mrs. Lorraine, after the angry interview with 
her husband the night before, had gone forth 
to the house of her friend determined by secret 
means to carry her own point while seeming to 
yield obedience to her hushand’s. sternly ex- 
pressed orders. But in the whirl of the night's 
excitement and in the ensuing fatigue the girl 
had passed in a measure from her mind. Later 
in the morning, however, when she awoke she 
was conscious of some unpleasant remembrance, 
and her anger against both husband and intrud- 
ing niece revived when she recalled the inci- 
dents of the preceding evening. 

Once again the jealous thought fired her brain 
that her husband violated his allegiance to her 
by bringing this child of his early love into 
her home. Again her dislike of children—for 
child she supposed the girl to be—recurred to 
her mind ; and again, too, there appeared before 
her the vision of an awkward rustic, such as 
she had already pictured to herself. 

“Tf Alfred persists in this thing, I shall leave 
town and go to our villa on the Mersey,” she 
thought ; but with the thought came the recol- 





lection of ‘Mr. Lorraine’s threat, and-again the 
wealth-loving woman shuddered at the idea of 
forfeiting those luxuries which by long use.and 
possession had become a necessity for her being. 

Feeling that she could not long postpone a 
meeting with her unweleome guest, she at last 
despatched Cécile with orders to bring the girl 
to her chamber, and the command was given in 
so petulant a manner that had the maid not 
previously known the new-comer -was unwel- 
come she would thus have become amply aware 
of the fact. 

When upon Cécile’s return the door opened, 
and a tall, graceful young girl entered the room 
instead of the child whom she expected to. see, 
Mrs. Lorraine was as much astonished as: her 
husband had been. For a few moments she 
did not.speak, but lay regarding the. girl .as 
though she were studying a, picture which at- 
tracted while it displeased her. 

Clara, standing just within the door of the 
chamber, occupied the only spot in the room 
where the light could fall full upon her, and as 
she looked toward her annt for a sign of wel- 
come or of recognition, she was deterred from 
advancing further until such a sign had been 
given. 

Mrs. Lorraine’s eyes rested upon. the. girl 
without any token of acknowledgment. In her 
mind she was contrasting this faultlessly formed 
and delicately featured young creature with the 
coarse-grained being whom she had expected to 
see; Slight, graceful, undaunted, yet modest, 
clear-eyed, delicatein face, hand and foot, Mrs. 
Lorraine scanned her hushand’s niece with a 
critical eye, seeking flaws, yet finding none. 

Inwardly she pictured her own daughter 
standing beside this girl, and as the superior 
charms of the one forced themselves upon her 
mind her unnatural aversion to her own off- 
spring increased, and with the perversity of a 
selfish nature her dislike of Clara was augmented 
in proportion as she outshone her own unloved 
child. 

Mrs. Lorraine signed to Cécile to withdraw. 
Then fixing her hard gaze upon the unprotected 
girl she bade her come nearer. 

« You are my husband’s niece, I am told.” 

«Yes, aunt,” replied Clara, in a gentle voice, 
coming forward and kneeling beside the lady’s 
couch. “I am sorry to see that you are ill. 
Had I known of it I would have begged to come 
to you sooner, for I am said to have a soothing 
touch when one suffers with headache or ner- 
vousness.” 

Mrs. Lorraine drew away the hand which 
the young girl had ventured to take within her 
own. 

“Oblige me,” she coldly said, “by taking 
yonder chair.” 

Abashed, and with a burning blush of disap- 
pointment stealing over her face, Clara obeyed. 

« Pardon me if I have been too forward,” she 
said. 


She looked at the handsome woman. lying, 


upon the couch before her and innocently mar- 
velled why one so gifted by nature, so favoured 
by fortune, should choose to mortify the spirit 
of an ignorant, inexperienced girl like herself, 
Hungering for the love which a mother could 
give, heartsore to the verge of crying aloud at 
the remembrance of her own bitter loss, she 
longed to throw herself upon her aunt’s bosom 
and solicit that love; therefore the cold words 
and repellant manner seemed to chill her. 

Mrs. Lorraine shaded her eyes with her hand 
and continued to regard the girl with the same 
cold scrutiny. Clara, in bitter chagrin, felt as 
if she could burst into tears and fly from the 
room, but fortunately her better sense saved 
her from so precipitate a movement, and endur- 
ing the ordeal as best she might she waited 
until her aunt should choose to again address 
her. 

“Why did. you come here ?” was the next 
question which ‘Mrs. Lorraine vouchsafed. 

“Because, Cécile, your maid, commanded me 
to come,” replied the girl, meeting ‘her aunt’s 
cold gaze steadily, yet.respectfully. 

“‘Do not misunderstand me, young lady! 
Why did you come to the city—to this house ?” 

Clara instantly arose to her’ feet; for the tone, 





as much as the question, galled her beyond en. 
durance. 

«I came, madame,” she replied, “ because I 
foolishly relied upon. the: kind-heartedness: of 
relatives. I judged ‘that so-called Christians 
would show alittle charity towards one whom 
misfortune and death had left desolate. But | 
see I have been mistaken. I will therefore 
retire and correct my-error by quitting a house 
where, since the moment of my entrance, I have 
been given to understand Lam an interloper !” 

The slender girl seemed to tower above hor 
natural height as she delivered herself of these 
indignant words. 

Her aunt hiiif raised: herself from her couch 
as Clara turned to leave the room, for, reckoning 
on the meek spinit/of the orphan, she had ven- 
tured too’ far in sher dishke. ‘She hastened, 
therefore, to rectify her rash act. 

* Young lady,”’ she said, come. back , 

Clara turned, but did not:retrace her steps. 
Mrs. Lorraine pointed to the vacant chair, but 
the invitation was not heeded. 

«Will you not sit-down ?” asked the lady, in 
a half conciliatory tone. 

“For what purpose?” asked Clara. “I am 
not so dead of comprehension as not to under- 
stand the words’ you so lately addressed. to me: 
neither. am I.so; lacking in,self-respect as to 
offend any one by, my presence.” 

Mrs. Lorraine’s cheek flushed with anger at 
what she considered the audacity of this pauper, 
but her heart. burned. with deeper rage as she 
remembered that she dared not gratify her secret 
wish and let the girl go. 

“ Sitdown,” sheagain repeated, inastill milder 
tone. “A moment ago you spoke-of your skill in 
soothing the nerves of an invalid.. Has your ex- 
perience in the sick-room never taught you that 
hasty words are sometimes, spoken for which ill- 
ness alone is amswerable ?” 

Clara’s noble, sympathetic nature aceepted this 
half apology, with no question as to its sincerity, 
and resuming her seat, she replied : 

“TI beg you will forgive me, aunt, if I have 
been too quick in taking. offence when none was 
intended.” 

Mrs. Lorraine’s head fell back upon her pillow, 
and feebly lifting her hand, she pointed to a 
bottle of smelling-salts upon the table beside her 
bed, 


p> 


Clara hastened to get it for her, and this time, 
when she made gentle passes with her hand over 
the head of the supposed sufferer, her aunt did 
not repulse her. 

Yet Clara lingered no longer in such close prox- 
imity to the couch than she deemed necessary, 
for when Mrs. Lorraine opened her eyes with 
signs of returning strength, the young girl 
retreated to her chair. 

“© My dear,” said her aunt, in softly modulated 
tones and lowered glance, though she could 
not soften the hard look of dislike in her eyes— 
“my.dear, you are young and you have much to 
learn, Let, me hope that while you remain wi:h 
us you will seek to moderate your spirit in such 
a way that I shall not again be startled by rash 
words such as you just now uttered.” 

Clara, abashed .by the reproof, and now that 
her anger was past, condemning herself also, sat 
silent, while her aunt, applying the smelling 
bottle to. her nostrils, continued : 

“Ours is a harmonious household where as 
yet there have been no discordant elements. 
Your uncle tells me that your home. for the 
future is to be with us. Let me hope that your 
example will be such that my daughters may 
safely be influenced by it.” 

«Indeed, dear aunt,” replied Clara, startled 
by this implied aecusation into some at- 
tempt at‘self-defence, ‘mine is not a quarrel- 
some nature. I grant that it may be hasty under 
injustice, but Iam not turbulent?” : 

Mrs. Lorraine continued as though’ the girl 
had not spoken. 

“A person of your age needs much sound ad- 
vice. It would have been better if you could 
have been sent to some excellent institution 


‘where you: could receive better training than 


one whose duties are so Numerous as my Own 
dear children. Itouch upona delivate subject 
perhaps; but let me ask if you have any fortune 
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upon which you can depend, or if, as so fre- 
quently happens, you wish to be trained to some 
honourable employment?” 

The question was asked as a covert insult, for 
Mrs. Lorraine, like her eldest daughter, took a 
keen delight in wounding the sensibilities of 
those whom she considered her inferiors. ‘Ex- 
pecting her last words would sting the girl 
whom she addressed, she was astonished to see 
that they were eagerly caught at. 

«Oh, dear aunt,” Clara joyfully cried. << How 
kindly you echo my very wish! I am a penni- 
lessorphan. I have nothing save the few shil- 
lings which remain in my purse, and I would 
like above all things to ‘be ‘placed in some posi- 
tion where I need burden ‘no-one:with my sup- 
port. I ‘broached the subject to uncle this 
morning, but he strongly opposed it and com- 
manded me never to allude'to' the matter again ; 
but if you would intercede for me Iam sure he 
would consent.” 

Mrs. Lorraine again shaded ‘her faee with her 
hand, for the girl’s rapturous aeceptance of her 
taunts toth surprised and her. Like 
her husband, she looked upon Jabouras plebeian. 
She knew that his interdict upon! anyone bear- 
ing his name going ‘forth to:seek a liveli- 
hood admitted of no reversion. But here, per- 
haps, was an opportunity for her to carry out 
certain designs of her own. 

Clara waited impatiently for her aunt to reply 
to her appeal. ' 

“Of course, dear aunt,” she ‘pleaded, “I 
don’t expect: you to:do anything ‘more than 
merely to put me in the way of ‘helping myself. 
I can do a great many things already, and I 
know more than one would expect:a.country girl 


- to know.” 


A sudden thought struck ‘Mrs. Lorraine, by 
which she could reconcile certain perplexities. 

“Could you teach, do -you think?” she 
asked. 

“T think I could teach children ‘or persons 
younger than myself,” Clara ‘honestly-replied. 

“That is, I suppose, you would be:able to 
see that they spelled and ‘read correctly, and 
that their examples in arithmetic: were properly 
done ?” 

«« Yes, and something more perhaps,” returned 
Clara, smiling. 

“Very well. .How:would you like to, under- 
take the-education of ene pupil-for a. while, and 
see: how youi get along?” 

“J, should be most. 


“ But would. my unele consent ?” 

“I think so. He need not know. of it.” 

Clara’s face fell. 

* Oh, but Iwould not like to do.anything to 
deceive-him,” shesaid, ‘Besides, I partly:pro- 
mised I would not seek employment, and he 
would certainly lose all respect for me.if -I ,dis- 
Obeyed.him.in this matter. 

“ Well—well, child,” answered Mrs, Lorraine, 
impatiently, “all that. can he satisfactorily 
cerenene You need not.go out of the house to 
your ” 


“ Will the pupil you.spoke of come to me ?” 
“The pupil is my,daughter, Evangeline.” 


“Ab? 

A momentary disappointment fell upon Clara’s 
spirits, for the interview she had that 
morning had with the.individua]l named did not 
prepossess her in her favour, 

Mrs. Lorraine noticed the change in Clara’s 
manner, and looking at her with a cynical air, 
she said sharply : 

So, young lady, I see you are one of those 
enthusiasts who thirst for a career in public, 
but who shrink in disgust from the duty which 
lies at) hand in her’own home.” 

“No, indeed, aunt, you misj me!’ Clara 
quickly responded. “I gladly accept your pro- 

ition. 9? 


position. 

‘*«T-have not made it: without thought,” Mrs, 
Lorraine -continued. “I :eonsidered that in 
teaching Lina you would naturally feel that 
you ‘were doing 80! ing to discharge the obli- 
gation which you are under to usfor your—your 
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he would absolutely refuse his permission to 
your going out; and lastly, it would be much 
more economical, for as I am obliged to defray | 
her tuition from my own purse, I should have | 
that amount for other purposes.” 

Clara hesitated no longer. 

“TI thank you, aunt,” she said, not heeding 
the latter part of Mrs. Lorraine’s speech. “If 
by teaching Lina I can, even in a small measure, 
compensate you for my support, I am most 
grateful for the opportunity given me. Obliga- 
tions burden me more than I can express, so I 
hope you will permit me to begin upon my duties 
without delay.” 

“To-morrow will be soon enough,” replied 
Mrs. Lorraine. “In the meantime, perhaps, you 
would be willing to read to me awhile. My 
nerves need rest. Yonder is a book. Begin 
where you find the mark and read two or three 
chapters.” 

Clara obeyed, yet.as she'took upthe book she 
could not help wondering iffher aunt’s head ached 
as badly as her own ; forywith her late breakfast, 
her long fast of the day before, and the tumult 
of her mind since reaching her uncle’s house, she 
had gone beyond her usual perfeetstrength, and 
was now suffering with one of those nervous 
headaches to which even asoundsystem is some- 
times obliged to succumb. 

Nevertheless, she opened/the book at the place 
her aunt indicated and commenced:reading in a 
clear, softly modulated tone,wwhieh, in its girlish 
purity, was sadly at variamee »with the story 
which occupied her. 

Her aunt, however, whoseitaste was chiefly fed 
by such romances, lay asiif listening with rapt 
attention, but in truth her :mind was busy «with 
other matters. 


In the first: place, she was pleased that-she had | door: 


so deftly extricated herself from an imminent; 
danger; for had the orphan girl, exasperated 
beyond endurance by her harsh words, earried 
outiher design of leaving the house, ‘her ‘hus- 
band’s would have passed all "bounds 
and the threat. he had pronounced would:some- 
how have been fulfilled. 

That Mr. Lorraine would have turned his wife 
away from‘his home—that he:would himself 
have robbed her of her-accustomed luxuries— 
she did mot for -a «moment believe; «but ‘the 
words, retributive justice, still held “her back 
when she was sorest tempted to give: rashway 
to her will, and therefore the imperious: woman 
forced upon herself the hard task{of propitiating 
the despised pauper. 

The sense of humiliation which this caused 
her argued an increase of ill will toward the 
hapless Clara, and had the young girl looked up 
from her book toward’ the supposed nervous 
sufferer she would have seen eyes. fixed upon 
herself with such an intensity of dislike as ‘would 
have. filled her with speechless alarm, 

Fortunately for her own peace she did not 


‘look up from‘her page, but read on with out- 


ward calmness,. but. with inward. disgust ; her 
correct literary taste acknowledging the beauty 
of style, but her refinement denouneing the lax 
principles which the story advocated ; and as she 


read, the correct-minded girl fell to pondering 


as to what degree the character, the purposes, 
and the principles of the family might be traced 
to such pernicious influences. 

A sound—an unmistakable snore—arrested 
her in reading. She looked towards the couch 
and saw that her aunt—exhausted as she 
charitably supposed by over-exertion—had fallen 
asleep. 

Clara carefully elosed her book, and sat for a 
moment regarding the sleeper, fearful lest any 
movement of hers might waken her. 

In sleep, when the mind no longer mounts 
guard over the senses, the countenance marks 
characteristics which the slumberer ordinarily 
conceals. 

So now, when Clara Lorraine looked upon her 
aunt’s quiescent face, she felt suddenly chilled ; 
for upon those features ‘rested the same cold, 
hard‘look-which had so repelled her when she 
entered the chamber. Une thought.was upper- 
most in the orphan’s mind, and that bore vefer- 
ence to her own recent bereavement. 

* Can that be the face of a mother ?” 





She inwardly repeated this question again and 
again. Maternity had not softened a line which 
pride and selfishness had drawn there. The 
beautifully moulded features might have been 
carved out of marble or alabaster, so lacking 
were they in softness. 

The mouth, even in sleep, was curled into a 
scornful curve, and the high patrician nose with 
its proud nostrils, the dark, sweeping eye-lashes, 
which lay upon the smooth cheek; the richly 
veined temples—all challenged the admiration 
of the beauty-loving girl, but the deeper recesses 
of her being were unstirred. 

Clara felt sincerely grateful that the chief de- 
sire of her heart was to be gratified, and that 
in some degree she was to be made useful, 
though she quailed at the thought of her own 
inexperience when she remembered the wilful 
child who was to become her charge. 

“Wisdom and strength will come with the 
need of them,” she cheerfully reflected, and in 
the light of this sentiment life seemed to take 
@ warmer colouring. 

It is said that by some subtle influence the 
soundest sleeper may be awakened by a steady 
gaze. Perhaps it was this which presently 
caused Mrs. Lorraine to opemher eyes. 

She frownedwwhen she. became aware that her 
face seemed to shave been.made a stndy by 
another, and sharp words»sprang.to her lips. 

They were not:spoken, however. Instead, in 
a sweet voice she thanked the young girl for so 
successfully soothing her into.quietness,adding : 

“But fear I have been selfish in keeping 
you'here so long. Goto your room, my dear, 
and:restuntil.dinner time.” 

Clara -gladly aceepted her dismissal, and, 
ae. ic = peg oe As she: vpcie the 
door behi er she fondly. imagined that she 
‘had gained:a footing in hersaunt'scesteem, and 
that’ by assiduity she-could initimewin her way 
to her t. 

Wouth is hopeful,.and the creed of a gentle 
(girhis chiefly contained in the words : 

‘Loving hearts/and willing hands accomplish 
all things.” 

She did not know that she had closed the 
door upon one’ who,from an open enemy, had 
Pai transformed by cowardice into a secret 

‘0e, 
(To. be Continued.) 
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FRENCH SERVANT GIRLS. 





Tury are trim, neat, ambitious women, who: 


carry three-fourths of their earnings in the 
savins bank, and are never-content. until they 
possess at least one hundred ‘dollars-with which 
to buy a debenture bond of the city of Paris, 
entitling them to the chance of winning thirty 
thousand , dollars of the quarterly drawings. 
They have too much innate good taste to trick 
themselves out in cheay finery. Their universal 
costume is a white linen cap and a gown of 
printed cotton or Galico, with perhaps a silk 
kerchief of a.gay colour not often. While the 
French servant is not indifferent to the attrac- 
tions of dress, she is imbued with a native good 
sense which teaches her the propriety of attiring 
herself according to her. station. 

She is too thrifty to spend more on dress than 
she can afford, and would think herself ludicrous 
if, affecting to array herself like a Jady, she 
dressed otherwise than in the height of fashion, 
and wore gloves and boots that were not of the 
best quality and the most perfect fit. When a 
French woman rises into the class where it is 
incumbent on her to wear a bonnet instead of a 
cap she must have everything to match, and 
the bills of her milliner and dressmaker come to 
be serious items in her expenditures. No wonder 
the French servant isso much better off than 
her English or American sister. 





Wuisprrine may be more dangerous than 
loud speaking ; the latter may instantly call: ap 
the rejoinder of truth, if needed ; but the former 
may travel on, leaving poison in its track, until 
truth can overtake it with difficulty. 
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A QUESTION OF HONOUR. 


iti. 
> 





A movrEnrvut, restless wind; dead leaves 
huddled together upon the ground ; a few birds 
singing disconsolately ; an avenue of pines, dark 
and mysterious ; and ovemall the grey, sad light 
of a late autumn evening. With the hopeless 
heavens above her, and the dried leaves under 
her feet, stood a young girl. She was clad in 
grey, and the colour harmonised with the sombre 
hues around her. 

When she moved, the sound of her dress, 
sweeping over the leaves, was hardly distin- 
guishable from the noise made by the wind in 
the branches. 

She was leaning against one of the tall tree 
trunks. When she raised her head, you could 
see a look of intense mental suffering in the 
beautiful, dark eyes. 


It was a look neither of defiance nor of resig- 


nation ; but of dull, hopeless endurance. She was | th 


evidently lost ina deep reverie, which was cut 
short, however, by a man’s voice calling her 
name in a low, distinct tone: 

“ Agnes !” 

She started; but mechanically extended her 
hand. The man took it, and drew it within his 
arm, and they commenced pacing up and 
down. 

“2 ought to have stayed away, I suppose,” he 
said, gloomily; “but I wanted to see you, once 





[vicTrms. ] 











oe It was selfish, I know; but—I wanted 
i Nd 

The girl turned, and looked at him, and then 
she said, in an anxious tone : 

** You look worn. Are you ill, Harold ?” 

“No, not ill,” he answered; “ only 
harassed.” 

But his face, in the dim half-light, looked 
terribly pale and careworn. He looked as a 
gambler might, who out of a large fortune has 
staked and lost his last shilling. 

“We shall have rain, soon,” he observed, 
presently ; “ had we not better go indoors ? Im- 
prudent as ever, I see—you have nothing round 
your shoulders.” 

These last words were uttered in a tone of 
infinite tenderness; yet, as she heard them, as 
if she had been suddenly hurt, great tears dulled 
the girl’s eyes, and gathered and quivered on 
her long. lashes. Her companion seemed not 
to notice them, but he drew her toward the 
house. 

Already, as they went swiftly up the garden, 
e rain began to fall, and the wind met them 
in cold, wet gusts, and swept by them, to roar 
and revel in the avenue of dark pines they had 
just quitted. They entered the drawing-room 
by an open French window. 

“Will you sit down ?” asked Agnes. 

“No,” he answered, impetuously. “Let us 
heey more to the old, dear room—your own 
p ef 


So they left the drawing-room, with its hand- 





some, unsympathetic furniture, its cold-looking, 





flowing white curtains, and traversed long, 
silent, dim passages, till they reached a remote 
corner of the old house, where a winding stair- 
case led to a low-roofed, oak-panelled room, 
known, by courtesy, as Miss Desborough’s 
boudoir; though in reality it more resembled a 
small library. 

Book-shelves rose all about it, yet besides 
these, there was not much furniture in the 
quaint, simple room. A» writing-table stood 
near the window, and at one end was a har- 
monium nearly always open. On one side of the 
fire-place was a velvet-covered couch, and on 
the other a carved arm-chair of old English oak, 
well piled with crimson cushions. There were 
few girlish knick-knacks anywhere ; but the few 
pictures on the walls were well chosen. 

Tam glad to see that Mrs. Brook takes good 
care of you still,” the man said, as they met, 
on entering, the scent and sight of a freshly- 
kindled wood fire. “No, don’t ring for lights, 
please,” noticing her hand upon the bell. “If 
you don’t mind, this ight is so much plea- 
santer. Sit down, won’t you, in your old place 
on the sofa ?” 

He shut the door, and so doing roused the 
echoes, which clamoured an instant, and then 
ceased in the distance. He sat down in a chair 
opposite Agnes, and for a few moments there 
was silence, save for the low crackling of th: 
fire. At length he said, in a constrained, un- 
natural-sounding voice: 

“Well, are you glad to see me?” 

She answered, her words coming with difi- 
culy: 

“ How can I be glad ?” 

** Are you sorry then ?” 

« How can I be sorry ?” 

**I came,” he went on, rising, and resting his 
arms upon the mantelpiece, ‘‘ because to-mor- 
row is my wedding-day.” 

A hardly audible “ Yes” was her only an- 
swer; but a wave of inborn agony swept over 
her face, leaving it bleached as by excess of 
bodily pain. After a pause he continued, stil! 
keeping his eyes away from her: 

* Since it is to be done, ’tis best done quickly. 
I don’t want you to think me worse than I am. 
You know how I have loved you. I told you of 
my love in the spring; but you held me off, and 
seemed to play with me. Did you feel too cer- 
tain of me, or not certain enough of yourself. 
to give me a decided answer? Which ever it 
was I got sick of suspense. I am easily depressed, 
perhaps. I said to myself that I would find rest 
somewhere; and it was in that mood that in an 
evil hour I turned to your friend. At first I 
truly meant only to flirt with her. I think I 
had some vague idea of revenging myself on the 
sex. 


« But soon I saw that she had taken me 
seriously, and that, with all her innocent heart, 
she loved me. I was not bad enough to turn 
from her then, though I began just then to 
see the pain in your eyes. She had lived her 
life hitherto for others, with no thought or hope 
of anything for herself; and now a great, new 
joy seemed to kindle her whole nature. I could 
not break her pure heart, could I, Agnes? ‘To- 
morrow she will be my wife. Idid not feel sure 
of your love until I was her promised husband, 
and then it was too late. And now—I wish I 
were going to my grave.” 

He had » yee quickly, like a man who was 
hurried on by some impulse against his own 
intention. Agnes kept silent, meanwhile her 
long, slender hands clasping and unclasping 
each other as they lay upon her lap. 

« T have said all I have to say,” he resumed, 
raes it is not wellfor me to staylonger. Good- 
ye.” 
Her lips rather formed than uttered her fare- 
well. She gave him her hand without rising; 
and as he closed the door the echoes woke, and 
clamoured, and died in the distance. Outside 
the room, worn out by the stress of emotion 
through which he had passed, he leaned heavily 
against the wall. He felt a strange temptation 
to linger. ‘There was the room in which he had 





hoped and despaired; there had he taken that 
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mad, fatal resolve which had severed him from 
the woman he loved. 

He must have been lost in these bitter re- 
collections for several minutes, when he became 
aware of a sweet, familiar sound—Agnes was 
playing on her harmonium; but in the long, 
deep-drawn cadences there was no soul, to-night. 
She was playing mechanically. It was like a 
musician playing in his sleep. Then, abruptly, 
the music ceased, and he fancied he heard a cry 
as of one in pain. | 

It is only the wind, he thought; yet he 
lingered and listened. The wind came sweeping 
round the house, and he heard the crackling of 
the wood-fire from within. Then he thought he 
heard a sound like a low, suppressed sob. He 
could hold out no longer. 

He went back into the room; and, as again 
the door closed upon him, the echoes woke and 
clamoured, as if in reproach, and died away in 
the distance. 

She was lying on the sofa with her face buried 
in the cushions, her beautiful body shaken by 
the long, passionate sobs. 

“My darling,” he cried, falling beside her on 
his knees, raising her in his arms, and turning 
her face towards him by force, “are you ill ?” 

«‘Why have you come back?” she moaned. 
“Why did you not leave me alone with my 
misery ?” 

“The punishment falls on both of us,” he 
answered ; “let us bear it together.” 

“No,” she cried, almost fiercely, pushing him 
from her, and looking at him with eyes wherein 
tears had turned to fire. ‘No, it does not fall 
on both of us. It falls upon me, and upon me 
only. You have ceased to loveme. If you had 
still cared for me, you could not have left me as 
you did just now.” 

Agnes,” he said, bitterly, “have I gone 
through the pains of death for your sake, just 
to be reproached by you ?” 

Then, as she thought that this might have 
been the night before her own wedding, had 
things been other than they were, a keen pang 
of unjust hate against that other woman, her so 
innocent rival, shot through her heart. She 
cried out, passionately : 

“Oh, Harold, consider what you are about to 
do. It is not too late yet. Oh, my dearest 
love, know how I love you! Can you make a 
woman happy not loving her? Will you ruin 
three lives ?”” 

And he answered, very slowly : 

“Yes, Ican make her happy. She is happy 
now. She has missed nothing in me. I have 
had so much suffering in my life, that I know 
how to conceal it. You, yourself, just now 
thought me unmoved and cold.” 

* And you mean to waste and ruin my life—to 
strike dead my youth? And Iam so young.” 

He let go her hands—poor, slender, quivering 
hands. He rose, and stood a little way from 
her, and then said in a strange, hollow voice: 

«Agnes, if you won’t help me, what shall I 
do? There is no way of escape. I have done 
wrong things enough in my life, but I have 
never broken my word, or forfeited my honour. 
That woman loves me; and I sought her love. 
I owe her a debt which I dare not refuse to pay. 
Shall the woman I love, and who loves me, 
make me for the first time break faith with my 
honour ?” 

The girl sat quite still. A great struggle 
seemed going on in her heart. She lifted her 
hands wearily to her head at last, and pushed 
back her heavy hair. She said, in a faint, low 
tone, as one spent by struggle : 

««T suppose you are right, Harold; and I will 
try not to make things harder for you.” 

Again he fell on his knees beside her. 

“Oh, my one, sweet love,” he cried, “ my 
only love, whatever comes, if we had only 
Known !” 

He buried his face in her lap; he kissed her 
hands, her dress, a cross which hung upon her 
breast. He seemed striving to compress in these 
few last moments all the demonstrations of love 
that might have belonged to a long life, lived 
outtothefull, ~ 

The waves had indeed gone over him, and 
left him spent and-broken. There was some- 





thing almost terrible in this outburst of the 
passionate love that had so long been kept 
under; this love which henceforth was to hunger 
and thirst through all his life; this poor, 
fettered love, striving to get free; this love 
which, having all in its grasp, yet renounced all 
at the inexorable callof honour. His arms were 
round her, her head upon his shoulder, and the 
darkness grew around them as the light of the 
untended fire waned. They remained thus for 
nearly an hour, when Harold pressed her a 
little closer to him. 

She shuddered, knowing what that meant. 
Then he unwound his arms, and they both rose. 
For a moment they stood apart ; then they came 
blindly together, and, for the first time, that 
night, their lips met and clove in one long 
strenuous kiss. Then they parted, and dese- 
crated the silence by no word. Then the door 
closed once more behind him, and the echoes, 
which action of his should never again waken, 
clamoured a last, melancholy farewell. 

She stood in the centre of the room, where 
they had kissed each other—a woman turned, it 
almost seemed, to stone. For her the end of 
joy, which means much the same thing as the 
end of life, had come. 

They had given up all life held of brightness 
to their idea of honour. One may easily ques- 
tion if that idea were just—if marriage be ever 
justified by any motive of duty and pity—any- 
thing short of the uttermost love—but, for the 
sake of what they conceived to be right, they 
had given all they possessed, to the uttermost 
farthi 


ing. 

Which shall one pity most—the woman left 
alone in the haunted room, where she had fore- 
gone what would have been the supreme happi- 
ness of her life; or the man, going home alone, 
through the windy darkness, to face the begin- 
ning of a new life, to work out his salvation in 
obedience to what he conceived to be the law of 
honour ? 

In his thirty-eighth year Harold Gordon died, 
and after that-a strange, new friendship sprang 
up between his wife, Mary, and Agnes—the 
woman he had married, and the woman he had 
loved. But soon the changes of life separated 
them, 

For Mary took another mate, 
But Agnes lived unwedded till her death. 
P. B. M. 





SELF-RELIANCE. 





TERE is no one element in a man’s charac- 
ter that contributes more to his success in life, 
than confidence or self-reliance in his own 
ability. A faint-hearted man is unstable, and 
will never excel. Faith in the endeavour to will 
and to execute is as important in a successful 
business career as is the keystone to the arch. 
A man possessed of a bold, daring, and resolute 
will may be modest in revealing his powers, but 
will be determined in performing what he con- 
ceives to be right. To men with this never- 
dying faith there is no such word as defeat, and 
when obstacles present themselves in their path, 
it only results in them putting forth a greater 
effort to accomplish their purpose. . 

Toil, trial, disaster, gloom, and danger may 
environ and threaten to overthrow the most 
cherished plans, yet over and above all hin- 
drances a heroic soul will triumph and win fame 
and honour. The discouragements which would 
retard the irresolute only discover the weak 
places to the brave, and, strengthening these, 
they renew the conflict with increased vigour. 
Timidity creates cowards and never wins success. 
It is a strong and abiding faith in one’s own 
ability to perform that overcomes difficulties 
that others thought could not be surmounted. 

In all pursuits of life we find that those who 
achieve honour and distinction are strong and 
self-reliant in their own powers, exercise faith 
in their own ability, and carry out plans con- 
ceived in their own brain. Morse had faith in 
telegraphic wires, and Field in submarine cables, 
and to-day, in consequence thereof, the light- 





ning is harnessed to convey the news of the 
world in every part of the habitable globe within 
the compass of afew hours. Two young men 
in 1862 commenced a banking business in a 
small office. To-day they are leading bankers, 
and their name and credit take high rank in all 
the financial centres of the world. 

Not many years ago Edison occupied an 
humble position as a telegraph operator ; to- 
day his name and fame are world-wide as as- 
sociated with some of the grandest discoveries 
of ancient or moderntimes. In America, Astor, 
Stewart, and Vanderbilt furnished examples in 
the large fortunes they created as to what well- 
directed energy and determination can accom- 
plish in business pursuits, while the eventful 
life of the late Judge Packer is another striking 
illustration of the high position that can be at- 
tained by reliance and perseverance in the in- 
dividual man, backed by a liberal endowment of 
common sense. In the ever-widening paths of 
commerce and the ever-increasing monetary 
circles there open up before the young men of 
the nation rare opportunities to win wealth and 
fortune. In agricultural, mining, industrial and 
mercantile pursuits like avenues to attain dis- 
tinction are presented. 

But fortune willnot come by chance nor dis- 
tinction by hazard ; both must be won by strong, 
heroic, endeavour. Backbone is vital in the 
achievement of lofty aims, and nerve and grit 
are essential requisites in the battle of life. A 
man, to triumph, must have faith in his enter- 
prise and reliance in his ability. 
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A QUICK-WITTED BARBER. 





In times of war or political trouble, pic- 
turesque incidents are constantly occurring. 
During the time of General Chanzy’s imprison- 
ment under the Commune he was closely 
watched, and when one morning he asked for a 
barber to shave him, that individual was only 
allowed to enter escorted by two National 
Guards. The day was dull and the light bad, 
and the knight of the basin moved the general 
about several times, complaining that he could 
not see, and that the guards were in his way. 
Grumbling, they fell back a little, and the bar- 
ber began his work. Presently he observed 
that he had never seena man more difficult to 
shave, and and adding : 

“How hollow your cheek is! Come Gene- 
ral!” 

He thrust his thumb into the general’s mouth 
to press the cheek outward. The prisoner was 
for the instant naturally enraged, and was about 
to protest when he became aware that some 
small object was lying on his tongue. The 
shaving finished and his visitors gone, he placed 
himself in the only position in the cell where 
he could not be seen, and took from his mouth 
what proved to be a little roll of paper on which 
was written : 

“Keep up your courage; you are not for. 
gotten. This will not last long.—Satsser.” 

It was a true prediction; in a few days the 
general was liberated by an order from the 
Central Committee. The barber was not for- 
gotten. 





A CHIP THAT COULD TALK. 





Tux following anecdote was related by John 
Williams, the martyr missionary to the South 
Sea Islands. He was engaged one day hewing 
timber for a chapel, surrounded by many won- 
dering natives : : 

“As I had come to my work one morning 
without my square,” he says, “I took up a 
chip, and with a piece of charcoal wrote upon 
it a request that Mrs. Walliams would send me 
that article. I called a chief and said to him: 

«Friend, take this; go to our house, and 
give it to Mrs. Williams.’ 

“ He was a singular-looking man, remarkably 
quick in his movements, and had been a great 
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warrior; butin one of his battles he had lost 
aneye. Givine me an inexpressible look with 
the other, he said: 

“¢Pake that! She will call me an idiot and 
scold me, if I carry a chip to her.’ 

** No,’ I replied, ‘she will not; take it and 
go immediately. I am in haste.’ 

“ He took it from me, and asked: 

*« What must I-say ?’ 

“TI replied: 

««You have nothing to say. The chip will 
say all I wish.” 

“ With a look of astonishment and contempt 
he held the piece of wood, and said : 

* «How can this speak? Hasit a-mouth?’ 

“JT desired him to take it immediately, and 
not spend so rauch time in talking about it. 

“On arriving at the house he gave the chip 
to Mrs: Williams, who read it, threw it away 
and went to the tool chest, whither the chief, 
resolving to see the end of this mysterious busi- 
ness, followed her closely. On receiving the 
square from her, he said : 

“Stay, daughter. How do you know that 
this is what Mr. Williams wants ?” 

««* Why,’ she replied, ‘ did you. not bring me 
a chip just now ?” 

“« Yes,’ said the astonished warrior ; ‘ but I 
did not hear it say anything.’ 

«Tf you did not, I did,’ was the reply, ‘ for it 
told me what he wanted. And all you have to 
do is to return with it as quickly as possible.’ 

“ With this, the chief leaped out of the house, 
and, catching up the mysterious piece of wood, 
he ran through the settlement with the chip in 
one hand and the square in the other, holding 
them up as high as his arms would reach, and 
shouted as he went: 

“*See the wisdom of these English people! 
They can make chips talk!’ 

On giving me the square, he wished to know 
how it was possible thus to converse with 
persons at a distance. I gave him all the ex- 
planation I could, but it was to him such a 
mystery that he actually tied a string to the 
chip, hung it round his neck, and wore it for 
some time. For several days after, we fre- 
quently saw him surrounded by a crowd, who 
were listening with intense interest while he 
told them of the wonders which this chip had 
performed.” 





TEA AS A POISON. 





Tae “Journal of Chemistry” asserts tea is 
not the simple, harmless beverage that is gene- 
rally supposed; but that its effects, in their 
character, may rightly claim to be classed with 
tobacco and alcohol. The paper also adds: 
“ Many disorders of the nervous system are the 
direct result of excessive tea drinking. Tea is 
a ‘narcotic poison,’ its essential principle, 
theme, is allied in composition with such poison 
as strychnine and morphine. It first excites 
the nervous system and then exhausts it. Ex- 
periments show that both in man and other 
animals if impairs power in the lower extremi- 
ties; so that it affects the ‘understanding’ ina 
double sense—literally as well as figuratively. 
It is not the harmless exhilarant it is supposed 
to be, but a powerful agent whose effects are 
often serious.” 





OUTWITTED IN THE END. 





A Japanese fable runs as follows: A man 
was once cutting up a poisonous fish to make 
some dainty dish, when a hungry, homeless cat 
snatched up a piece and scampered off with it. 
The man followed, and saw puss in an inacces- 
sible narrow space between two houses gloating 
over the stolen morsel. When he saw the cat 
eating the fish, he said to himself, “if these 
eunning animals eat it, surely I can eat it with- 
out fear,” and he returned home. Meantime, 
the cat had waited, having its suspicions as to 
the wholesomeness of the fish, but when she 





saw the people eat it, she also fell to eating it. 
Other cats came, and a quarrel ensued over the 
morsel; but they were seized with a fatal sick- 
ness, as also were the people, so that all who 
had partaken of it died. “Moral—eunning -peo- 
ple are often outwitted in the end. 








=— 


THE BUSHMAN. 








Captain Aytwakgp tells a droll story of a 
rencontre between a bushman and’a lion. The 
narrator was acquainted with the-man, and has 
no doubt of the-truth of the story. The bush- 
man, while a long way from home, was met by a 
lion. ‘The animal, assured that he-had his vic- 
tim completely in his power, began‘to sport and 
dally with him with a feline jocosity which the 
poor little bushman failed to appreciate. The 
lion would appear at a point in the road and 
leap again into the jungle, to reappear a little 
further on. But the bushman did not lose his 
presence of mind, and presently hit wpon a de- 
vice by which he might.possibly outwit his foe. 
This plan was suggested by the lion’s own con- 
duct. Aware that the brute was ahead of him, 
he dodged to the right, and feeling pretty sure 
of the lion’s whereabouts, resorted to the course 
of quietly, watching his moyements. 

When the lion discovered. that the man had 
suddenly disappeared from the path, he.was a 
good deal perplexed. He roared with  mortifi- 
cation, when be espied the, hushman peeping at 
him over the grass. The bushman, at once 
changed his position, while his enemy, stood ir- 
resolute in the path, following with his eye the 
shifting black man. In another-moment the 
little. man rustled the. reeds, vanished, and 
showed again at another point. The great 
brute.was first confused and then. alarmed. It 
evidently hegan to dawn on him that he had 
mistaken the position of matters, and.that he 
was the hunted party. The -bushman, who 
clearly recognised what. was. passing in, the 
animal’s mind, did not pause to let him recover 
his startled wits. He began to steal gradually 
toward the foe, who, now in a complete state of 
doubt and fear, fairly turned tail and decamped, 
leaving the plucky and ingenious little bushman 
master of the, situation. 





FACETLA. 





THE LOST FINGER. 


A; RETIRED farmer named Blunt came to live 
in town,upon his income, and naturally brought 
with him, the.economical habits which had 
enabled him. to saveafortune. One,day Blunt 


‘Tequired some. carpentry work about his house, 


and being of a mechanical turn, and. rather 
handy, resolved to do it himself. He. bought 
his lumber in one place at a starvation price, 
took it-to a factory, and begged the privilege of 
ysing the buzz-saw to slit it, instead of hiring it 
done. 

The owner good-naturedly rigged up..the 
machine, and. Blunt, went to work. After a 
time an outery was. heard, and Blunt, was seen 
doubled. up;like a jack-knife, nursing his right 
hand. 

Upon inguiry as to his hurts he an- 
swered : 

« T-ve sawed my finger off.” 

Some one then suggested that if the lost 
finger could.be found it would in time grow.on 
again. A search-was made, without success. A 
bystander finally said: 

“Lay a penny on the saw-bench, and then 
watch for the finger.” 

It was done, when lo! the. sawdust was seen 
to be in a commotion, and out-popped the lost 
finger and pounced down on the penny with a 
vice-like grip. 

It was claimed thata crowbar. was necessary 
to-pry the finger off from the, penny in order to 
secure it. 


* Wuzn I -wath a little boy,” lisped a very 





oo 


stupid society man-to.a young lady,” all my 
ideath in life were thentred.on being a clown,” 
*“ Well, there is at least one case of gratified 
ambition,” was the reply. 

CONSOLING. 


** Doxs,.your sister Aunie.ever: say anything 
about me ?” asked an,anxious lover. zi 

** Yes,” replied ,the little girl; “she said jf 
a ig rockers on your shoes they’d make nic¢ 
cradles.” 


WHAT HE WAS WAITING FOR. 


As Blivens.entered his office one morning he 
found an, Irishman,,.who occasionally does odd 
jobs for him, standing by the stove, twirling his 
hat nervously in his hand. 

“ Good, morning, Pat,” said Blivens, as he 
stepped behind the desk. 

“ Good-mornin’, yer. honour,” replied Pat. 

“ Well, what canI do for you this morning, 
Pat ?” 

“« Nothin,’ yer honour.” 

About half an hourJater Blivens, looking up 
from the morning paper which he was reading, 
saw Pat still standing by the stove. 

** What are you waiting for, Pat ?” 

“Better toimes, yer honour,” sighed Pat, as 
he slid for the door. 


AN EMBARRASSING UNANIMITY. 


A COMMANDANT of cavalry, a good soldier, but 
rather rough to his men, understood that there 
were many murmurings against him. 

The commandant is a-‘man of quick action, so 
when next a grand cauvre was ordered, he 
addressed his soldiers.as follows : 

“T hear that some of you have complaints 
against me; now if any of. you have anything 
serious to.say, I would be glad to have you ride 
out from the ranks that it may be ex- 
plained.” 

At. this the whole corps moved forward. 

The commandant looked a second, and then 
crying “‘ Halt!’ wenton with the exercises with- 
out a word. 

THE WRONG SIGN. 


A verry amusing incident happened recently 
in one of our subu 

A professional beggar was carrying along the 
streets-a placard withthese words, ‘‘ Please help 
a poor unfortunate! man who:is deaf and dumb,” 
while he was shouting, lustily : 

“ Please help‘a,poor blind man.” 

An oldlady..came along and stopped to read 
the sign, and muttering a few words of pity, she 
was going; to.hand him a-penny, when he’ asto- 
nished her by shouting out: 

“ Please help a)poor:blind man.” 

Putting her; money-back, she said : 

“ I.thought you;were deaf,and dumb.” 

He answered : 

“No, hang it! I must. have got the wrong 
sign,” 

WHY SHE SUNK. 

He had returned home with his wife from 2 
brief vacation at. the sea-side, and he stood in 
front of the house giving a friend a graphic, 
account of his pleasures. 

“Went in bathing every day,” he exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. 4 ; 

“Ah?!” responded the’friend. “Wife go in 
too aan Pa 

** Oh, yes, every day.” 

ue Osan the guint ?” queried the friend, with 
some interest. 

«« N-o-0, she can’t,” was the reply. “She tried 
and tried to learn, but somehow she didn’t get 
the hang of it. She said she couldn’t get the 
right kick, and I let-her think that. was the 
reason, but the fact was”’—and here he looked 
up at the house, andsunk his yoice to a hoarse 
whisper—“ she couldn’t keep her mouth shut 
long enough to taxe four strokes before she'd 
have some silly remark to make, when kerwash 
—she’d swallow a whole wave, and go plump to 
the bottom !” 


NOT ACQUAINTED. 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD, whose parents had just 
moved into town, and whose ideas of the wonder- 
ful deeds of the Creator were vague, recently 
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attended the Sunday school. The teacher, 
endeavouring to explain things to this young 
hopeful, said : 

“Who made that large hill back of the 
‘village ?”” 

The little fellow, after much hesitation, 


replied $ 
«1 do’no; we have:justmoved here.” 
A CHANCE FOR HEAVEN. 


A prracuEE being requested to perform the 
last sad office for a woman at the point 
of death, pressed her to believe that flesh and 
blood could not enter the kingdom ef heaven. 

“Iam safe,” saidshe, “I amnothing but skin 
and’ bone.” 

AN INEBRIATE'S, REPLY. 

PHILANTHROPIST (to inebriate): “ My friend, 
you should see ten nights in a bar-room.’ Me- 
thinks it would help convince you of the folly of 
drink.” 

“Inepeiate: “That's (hic) nothing, (hic). 
I’ve seen ten bar-rooms in (hit) one night.” 

A CONVERSATION ON MATRIMONY. 


Para Benpico keeps a pretty sharp eye on his 
daughter Mary, and many a would-be lover has 
taken a walk for a few minutes’ conversation 
with the hard-hearted parent. 

“ You seem like a mice and per- 
haps you are in love with . 

“Yes, I am,” was the honest reply. 

Sr said anything to her yet, have 


you 
“Well, nos but I think she reci m 
ee reciprocates my 


« Does, eh? Well, let-me tell you something. 
Her mother died a lunatic, and there’s no 
that Mary has inherited her -in- 


ity. 

me I’m willing to‘take the chances,” replied the 
er. 

“Yes, but you see Mary has:a terrible temper. 

She has twice drawn a knife on me with intent 

to commit murder.” 

“I’m used to that—~get.a sister just like her,” 
was the answer. 

“And you should know that I have sworn a 
solemn oath not.to give@Mary a: penny of my 
property. continued the father. 

“Well, I'd rather start poor and build up. 
There’s more romance in it, Mir. Bendigo,” con- 
tinued the lover. ‘I’ve ‘heard ail ‘this before, 
and also that you were on trial for > had 
to run away from .Londen ‘for .bigamy, and 
served a year in prison for eattle-stealing. *I’m 
going to marry inte-your family to.give you a 
— reputation! There—no, ks——good- 

ye 

Mr. Bendigo looked after the young man with 
his mouth wide open, and when he.could.speak 
he said, “Some hyena has given me away on my 
dodge !” 

HIS SERENADE. 

A youne lady looked out of the window at 
midnight, and in a voice of anger that echoed 
far and near exclaimed : 

“ What is this row?” 

“Why—this—this is a serenade,” exclaimed 
the Ae pg ome ee of the, music. 

* ‘thy ; so I see. , suppose 1 gave you 
a shilling would you go out in dheoutbube ~ e 
where and work off the rest of it im front ofsome 
deaf and dumb asylum or other ?” 

‘ ““Well, I never!” ejaculated the crushed 
over. 

“Don’t point that big trombone this way, 
Ts man, for heaven’s sake! “It might. go 
oO bag 

The big drum, who was full of whisky.and 
fury, struck that blataut instrument violently, 
the young lady screamed, the opkocleide roared, 
and the young lover ram off, and will never 
serenade again. 


THE WAY THE CRITICS G.¥T MALIGNED. 
_, PRISCILLA (an aunt, to Prudentia, a miece) : 
; gracious me, my dear, how very awk- 
ward, to be sure! If there is.Vt that -young 


man again we kept meeting at all #he theatres, 
who does stare at me — 





(Poor, dear Aunt Priscilla, and poor, dear 
young man, a harmless, unprotected orphan boy 
attached as critic to one of our dailies, dreadfully 
near-sighted and awfully intent on his duties, 
who certainly does stare about a bit, but doesn’t 
mean anything whatever:) —dJudy. 








STATISTICS. 





“‘Inpustriat anp Provivenr Socretres.—An 
appendix to the report of the Chief. Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, which has lately been issued 
as a Parliamentary paper, showsthat during the 
year 1877 there were in England-and Wales, 896 
industrial..and provident societies, with 461,666 
members, and whose annual sale of goods made a 
total of £18,697,788. The stock in trade at the 
end of the year was £2,305,491, the trade charges 
amounted to £1,214,734, and the balance profit 
to £1,658,170. The working capital at the end 
of the year consisted of £5,142,958 in shares, and 
£916,955 loans-and deposits. In Scotland there 
were 248 societies, with a membership of 66,910, 
and sales of gocds to the value of £2,676,225. 
The stock im trade at the end of the year was 
£337,268; and the trade charges amounted to 
£158,621; the balance profit to £241,991. The 
working capital consisted of £345,001 shares, 
and £156,310 loans and deposits. Upwards of 
200 societies failed to. make returns to the Chief 
Registrar. 





THE YEARS THAT HAVE GONE. 





TuE years that have passed we cannot recal 
them, 
They’ ve gone like a dream, like a tale that 
is told, 
Be our will what it may we cannot redeem 
them, 
They’ve passed from our lives with their 
glitter and:gold. 


Time comes and it goes like the wild wind 
that bloweth ; 
None knows whence it comes or can tell 
whence it goes ; 
It steals like a thief in the night when none 
watcheth, 
And mingles our life with its joys and its 
woes. 


Time’s fleeting away like a faint glimmering 
shadow 
Which fades slowly away until lost to our 
sight, 
And takes with it day and brings us the 
morrow, 
Which to some lives brings sunshine, to 
others but night. 


The present is ours to improve and to 
. cherish, 
For. each fleeting hour wafts beyond all 
recal 

The thoughts.and the actions which ofttimes 
bring anguish, 

And oft mixes grief-with joy in the bowl. 

, XE. H..D. 


_SSEE——>==== 


GEMS. 


Yarns is something im obstinacy «which 
differs ‘from every other passion. Whenever it 
fails, it. never recovers, but either breaks like 
iron, or erumbles sulkily away, like a fractured 
arch. Most other passions have their periods 
of fatigue and rest, their sufferings and their 
cure; but obstinacy has no resource, and .the 
first wound is mortal. 

There isa vast difference between the expres- 
sion of a due and delicate appreciation of merit, 
and that false andexaggerated praise which is 
dictated by adulation. The former is always 
reegived with pleasure; but the latter wounds 
the susceptibility of those on whom it is 





lavished; to a mind rightly constituted there 
being nothing more painful than undeserved or 
even excessive, commendation. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Remepy ror Croup.—A lady correspondent 
says the following is an effective remedy for 
croup : “ Halfa teaspoonful of pulverised alum 
in a little treacle. It is a simple remedy, one 
almost always at hand, and one dose seldom 
fails.to give relief. If it should, repeat it after 
one hour.” 

Sausage Mrat.—If you want it extra nice 
take two fresh hams and one shoulder; take off 
the skin, and have it chopped nicely, season it 
with salt, pepper, sage, and. a very, little sugar- 
If you. like spiced meats, use. with ‘that a few 
cloyes, some mace, and nutmeg. Keep it in a 
dry, cool place, and fry it in balls, or stuff the 
skins when you first make it for dry sausages. 

Drizep Frurrs.—A bushel of fresh apples, 
weighing about fifty pounds, will furnish about 
seven pounds of good dried fruit ; or if the cores 
are not cut out, nor the skins removed, there 
will be nine dried pounds. There is conse- 
quently about eight-two per cent. of water in 
the apples, but,,frnits generally have about 
eighty-five per cent. Tomatoes have a much 
larger percentage, so that one bushel will dry 
down to three pounds. In drying peaches, the- 
skins and stones being removed, it requires ten. 
fresh bushels to make one dried bushel. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ooo 


Farm labourers in New Zealand are 
demanding and receiving. as harvest wages £4 
per week and ‘found,’ equivalent to, say 10s. 
per week. 

Tux rumoured alliance of the King of Spain 
with an Austrian princess is declared to be no- 
longer in contemplation. 

M. Campo ‘Tosto, the eminent Belgian 
painter,is engaged on a life-size portrait of the 
late Prince Imperial, which, when -eompleted, 
will be publicly exhibited. 

A. GENTLEMAN who rather: suspected someone 
was peeping through the keyhole of his office- 
door, investigated with'a syringe full of pepper 
and went out to’ find his junior clerk -had gone 
home, and next'day explained his eye'from the 
fact that he had been cutting wood and a chip 
had hit him. 

Prince Louis Naproteon was not the first 
foreign Prince who had served as. a yolunteer 
with an English Army. In the Sikh war a 
member of the Prussian Royal family aecom- 
panied the British army throughont the cam- 
paign. 

In order that every man belonging tothe Royal 
Marines may be taught to swim, the Admiralty 
have ordered a large floating swimming bath to 
be constructed at the Chatham Dockyard, which 
is.intended to be. moored in Chatham, Harbour, 
near the Royal Marine Barracks, for the use of 
the officers.and men of that corps. 

Tue will of the late Prince ImperiaJ has beem 
opened and found to contain no political allusion. 
He has left the whole of his property, including 
his life policies, to his mother, the Empress 
Eugénie. ‘The Empress did not attend the first. 
reading, but the will was afterwards read to. 
her; and her Majesty also read and derived 
much consolation from a prayer whieh was 
found in the Prince’s book of devotions in his 
own writing. 

How bravely a man can walk the earth, bear 
the heaviest burdens, perform the severest 
duties, and look all men boldly in the face, if he 
only bears in his breast a clear conscience. 
There is no:spring, no spur, no inspiration like 
this. To feel that. we have omitted no task, 
and left no obligation undischarged, this fills 
the heart with sati ion and the,soul with 
strength. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Communications must in all cases be accompanied with 
full name and address; they will be replied to under 
the initials. We have a large number of letters signed 
“ A Constant Reader.”” This is apt to confuse. 

Sarnau.—There are several dyes you could use for the 

urpose, but most of our correspondents prefer what are 
a mam as Judson’s, which they find reliable. 

Gur & Percr.—There are several cheap works published 
on training. Ask a bookseller to get you one. 

Ciaups.—We believe in the 16th Lancers the chest 
measurement is 34in., and the standard height 5ft. Sin. 

Bora Fips.—We cannot reply to you in these columns 
on so delicate a subject. Send stamped envelope, and we 
will endeavour to assist you. 

J. M.—Brothers-in-law. 

A Dusit Susscriner.—We think the chances are 
against you; “but never venture never have.” Either 
see or write to the lady, stating your sentiments. 

Firzror.—We have repeatedly notified that we cannot 
take notice of any communication which is unaccompanied 
with full name and address. 

Zerrr.—Derby. 

A Constant Reaper.—In the absence of any agreement 
if the business fails each partner is liable for the debts to 
the utmost extent of his means. As partners, one has 

-20 remedy against the other, notwithstanding the amount 
either paid in. 

T. R.—The poem you havesent is not quite good enough 
for publication. 

akY.—You did a wrong in the impression you left on 
the mind of the first, and you make matters worse by 
your allowing him to arrange on the assumption which 
you could have corrected. However our errors may be 
extenuated, in a case like this we have to be smart for 
them ; and you are bound at once to correct the impres- 
sion you have made. If you say, “‘ Then the second may 
not propose,”’ we have nothing to add. We cannot help 
that. You will be able to understand, if he lets you 
alone, the wrong of lightly and wantonly winning ansther’s 
love, and having won it, turning away from the posses- 
sion: 

Basurcvt.—On asking a young lady if you may escort 
her home from an evening’s entertainment you should 
most certainly offer her your arm on starting. 

DanrEeL.—Let the matter run along as it has done nntil 
the young lady has time to get over her resentment at you 
for not asking her to accompany you to the Lyceum. 
That is what she is vexed about, and as long as you kee 
trying to pacificate her feelings she will feel annoyed. 
Let her alone for a few weeks and she will get over her 

displeasure. 

JuLierrz.—It is evident that the young man does not 
care much for your friend, and the best thing for her to 
do would be to drop his acquaintance. She should take 
no notice of the postal-card he sent her. It was an ill- 
bred act in him to send her a postal-card on such a sub- 
ject ; but porhaps he didn’t knowany better. She should 
certainly wait till she receives a letter from him before 
writing to him. 

Cragicz.—Of course we could not recommend you to 
marry any man while your affections are given to another. 
You have no alternative, consistently with right and 
self-respect, but to refuse any offer but that of the 
man of your choice. At the same time he owes some- 
thing to you, and ought certainly to seek a definite under- 
standing. 

C. K:—Under the circumsta&ces which you set forth, 
wedecline to advise you how to win the young physician’s 
affections. You should be trueto your promise until you 
are set free from it by the young man whose affections 
you have already won. 

Ayyiz B.—You should accept the invitations of the 
young man’s parents to call on them. In that way the 
unfriendly influence of his sister might be neutralised, 
so that he would return to his full allegiance to you in a 
short time. 

E.ieNy.—As your father has been dead only one month 
ron will be understood and forgiven if you forego your 

ridal dress on the occasion of your friend’s entry into 
the state of matrimony. 

Princess Lovise.—There is nothing of a harmless 
nature which will ‘uproot hair from the face,’’as you 
term it. You can pluck it out, if you choose, a little at 
a time, and it may not grow again, although a second 


Rosert M-—A correspondent kindly sends the follow- 
ing: To cure knock knees get a pad and put it between 
the knees of a night on going to bed. Tie the legs 
together, and also the thighs, with the legs straight in 
bed. Reduce the pad in proportion as the patient im- 
proves. Perseverance is req’ in this. 

R. P. G.—We recommend you, before entering on the 
large undertaking of a book, to write one of your stories 
cal get it into some iodical. If the public, as inter- 
preted by the publisher, cries out “‘ More,” zn can Po 
on. An author can pay wholly, or partially, for the 
printing or publishing of a book, or he can find a publisher 
to take the risk and pay the author apercentage. Which 
fo paauner will ko depends on his estimate of the 


Lovixe Harry, twenty, would like to correspond with a 
steady man with a view to matrimony residing in or near 
Manchester. Send address. 

Francis, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
curly hair, blueeyes, medium height, wouldlike to corre- 
spond with a young lady about nineteen, fond of home, 
good-looking. 

Tomanaw« and Boarpine Prxk, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies. 
‘Tomahawk is twenty-two, dark hair, blue eyes. ing 
Pike is twenty, light hair, grey eyes, fond of dancing. 
No addresses. 

T. F. T. and F. C., two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies about twenty- 
two. T. F. T. is fair, of a loving disposition, medium 
‘height, auburn hair, biue eyes. F, C. is -looking 
dark, fond of music. Respondents must dark, an 
fond of home and caildren. 


® LOVE LIGHTENS LABOUR. 


A coop wife rose from her bed one morn, 
And thought with a nervous dread 
Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 
** There’s the meals to get for the men in the field, 
And the chiidren to fix away 
To school, and the milk to be skimmed and 


churned, 
And all to be done this day. 


It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was as wet as it could be; 

There were puddings and pies to bake, besides 
A loaf of cake for tea. 

And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 

** If maidens but knew what good wives know 

They would be in no haste to wed.” 


“ Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown ?” 
Called the farmer from the well, 
And a flush ry up to his bronzed brow, 
And his eyes half bashfully fell ; 
** It was this,” he said—and coming near 
He smiled, and, stooping down, 
Kissed her cheek—“’twas this : that you were the 


best 
And the dearest wife in town.” 


The farmer went back to the field, and the wife, 
In a smiling and absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung for many a day ; 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the 

clothes 

Were white as the foam of the sea. 

Her bread was light and her butter was sweet, 
And as golden as it could be. 


* Just think,” the children all cried in a breath, 
**Tom Wood has run off to sea; 
He wouldn’t, I know, if he only had 
As happy a home as we.” 
The night came down and the good wife smiled 
To herself as she softly said, 
** Tis so sweet to labour for those we love— 
It’s not strange that maids will wed.” H. F. H. 


Brcxt1z, twenty, fair, good-looking, domesticated, would 
like to correspond with a young man with a view to 
matrimony. Send address. : 

ALFRED T., twenty-two, of a loving disposition, fair, 
dark hair, hazel eyes, would like to correspond with a 
young lady. Respondent must be fond of home and 
thoroughly domesticated. 

Marixpa, eighteen, fair, would like to correspond with 
a young man about twenty-one, fair, brown eyes, loving, 
fond of home. Send address. 

Daisy and Vro.et, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young men. Daisy is nineteen,tall, dark, loving, 
fond of music. Violet is seventeen, dark, fond of home 
and music, medium height. Respondents must be dark, 
loving, fond of home and music. 

Frances and Acngs, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Frances is twenty-one, tall, dark, fond of home. 
Agnes is nineteen, dark, fond of home and music. Re- 
spondents must be tall and dark. 

Ernest, twenty-one, medium height, light hair, blue 
eyes, fond of music, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about the same age with a view to matri- 
mohy. 

Ress and Part, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Ruby is eighteen, dark hair and 
eyes, medium height. Pear! is tall, light hair, blue eyes, 


loving. 
Nieut Coox and Mess CLEANER, two en in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 


ladies about twenty. Night Cook is fair, curly hair, of 
medium height. Mess Cleaner is tall, fair. 
Happy Tom, twenty-three, brown hair and eyes, fond of 


—... 


Lirias, Beatrice, and Herrr, three friends, would like 
to co with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Lilias is nineteen, light hair, grey eyes, 
of a loving disposition. Beatrice is tall, g004-looking 
light hair, blue eyes. Hetty has auburn hair, dark eyes’ 
fond of home and children. espondened must be between 
mae and twenty-five, tall, dark, and of a loving gig, 
position. 

ToréaLLant Fornet and Rorat Srar, two seamen jn 
the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with ty 
young ladies with a view to matrimony. Topgallant 
Funnel is twenty-three, dark hair and eyes, of medinn 
neigh. Royal Stay is nineteen, blue eyes, 004-looking 
medium height. Noaddresses. : 
Darx-Errp Magere, nineteen, medium height, would 
like to correspond with a young gentleman about twenty. 
one. 

F. B. and A. P., two seamen in the Royal Navy, woul 
like to correspond with two young ladies. F. B. is - 
medium height, Sones dark, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition. A. P. is tall, blue eyes, dark, good-looking 
fond of children. No addresses. : 

Stronepack and Trooprr,, two seamen in the Rom] 
Navy, would like to correspond with two young ladies, 
Strongback is twenty-three, tall, good-looking. Trooper 
tetra thoes, medium height, dark, and fond of chil. 

n. 

Mavp and Datsy, two friends, would like to corresponi 
with two young gentlemen. Maud is — Daisy 
is y-two. Respondents must be of loving disposi. 
tions, fond of home. Send addresses. 

CriaupDE and CLARENCE, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young ladies. Claude is twenty, good. 
looking, tall, dark, good-tempered, loving. Clarence is 
nineteen, me, tall, fair, blue eyes. Respondents 
Free n seed family, fond of music, and of a loving 

° 


ALFRED and Harry, two seamen in the Roya Navy, 
wish to correspond with two young ladies about twenty. 
one. Alfred is twenty-two, medium height, dark eyes, 
loving. Harry is twenty-one, fair, fond of children, biue 
eyes. 

Oxp Sryorz, Oty Crerzewaro, and Yakoos Kuay, three 
seamen in the Ro Navy, would like to correspond 
with three yo dies with a view to matrimony. Old 
Sino , medium height, black hair, loving. 
Old Cetewayo is twenty-nine, fair, of a loving disposition. 
Yakoob Khan is thirty, light hair and eyes, and fond of 
music. 

Lrzzrz and Netire, two friends, would like to corr. 
spond with two respectable tradesmen with a view to 
matrimony. Lizzie is twenty-five, dark, good-looking, 
fond of home. Nellie is twenty, tall, dark hair, domesti- 
cated. Send addresses. 4 
Mas and Trrxtz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young tlemen. Mab is nineteen, medium 
pees ow fond of children, dark. Trixie is seventeen, of 
medium height, dark, fond of music. 








Communications RECEIVED: 


Loxrty Moxziz is responded to by—T. C. S., twenty 
five, blue eyes, fond of home and children. 
HEBBERT ee mg Kitty. 
ALFRED by—Blue-Eyed Pollie. 
JomnER by—E. B., a domestic servant, brown hair, blue 
eyes, of a loving disposition. 
Fireman by—May. 
TorpPEDo Jack by—Eva. 
Loyetr Mou by—W. L., twenty-six, fair, fond of 
home and children. 
1 —~ r <tr twenty-two, fond of children, 
of a loving ion. 
Fisnx Torrepo by—M. M. 
Wueatstoxe Brings by—M. E. 
Lowery Eve.ive by—C. R. 
Tom by—Alice, eighteen, medium height, dark hair, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of music and 


dancing. 

Prrmrost by—G. N. 
, Youne Tim by—Alice, dark, loving, thoroughly domes- 
icated. 
a Jor by—Rose, domesticated, of a loving dispo- 
sition. 
Lowgiy Evkiixe by—James P. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tut 
Loxpow Reape are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightvence each. 

Tuz Lowpos Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpenc® 
Weexiy ; or Quarteriy One Shilling and Eightpence. 
Lars and Fasuiox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each, 

EveRrzopr’s JournNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 





*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XXXII. of Taz Lonpon Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also the Tirtz and Inprx to Vol. XXXII., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 198 (June) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Corresvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Tuz Lonpow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are-sent to us voluntarily authors snould 
retain copies. 


London: Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
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